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EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


HOMER H. 


SEERLEY 


President, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls 


The one great accomplishment in human life is 
grandeur of conduct. The ultimate objects of 
human endeavor are the perfecting of knowledge, 
the establishment of character and the develop- 
ment of personality. To learn how to do well 
and to obey the impulse toward righteousness 
implicitly and continually is to have met the 
highest condition that man can undertake. The 
problems of personai conduct are involved in all 
efforts to train youth for maturity, they are 
fundamental in all plans in the education of meu 
for the duties of society and they are the chief 
elements in all endeavors to develop holiness of 
life. All personality is a summary of the com- 
bined influences that have been accepted and ab- 
sorbed in the construction of character. For 
this reason it does matter what individuals may 
think, what they may believe to be true, what they 
conclude to be worth while, what they decide to 
devote time and talents to acquire and what they 
secure for their estate of accomplishment and 
attainment. 

It is conduct that makes the value of a states- 
man, that gives permanence to a_ professional 
career, that emphasizes the service a man gives to 
society and that determines his rank for present 
prospects and for future usefulness. 

Education has an ultimate aim which civiliza- 
tion recognizes as fundamental. On this aim be- 
ing realized depends its importance and its value 
to society. Its object is to seek to inculcate 
sanity and safety as real conditions to acquire as 
without them knowledge is inert and capability 
undesirable. With them civilization confidently 
assumes that educational organization and en- 
deavor are the kinds of business that the state 
‘should conduct and control if the supremacy of 
law is to be guaranteed and the permanency of 
government is to be maintained. The_exper- 
ence had by mankind, in modern times, justifies 
the conclusion that the efficient training of the 
youth in such sanity of thinking as insures equi- 
‘librium in character and in such safety of conduct 
as insures health, happiness and efficiency of 
personality guarantees for maturity success in ef- 
fort, largeness in outcome and nobleness in ex- 
pression. Any attempt to prepare for the future 
which does not regard these results as absolutely 
essential is condemned as unworthy, incapable, 
“harmful and extravagant. 

The Christian philosophy of man’s duty to his 
‘fellowman founded hospitals for the sick, es- 
‘tablished sanatariums for the sufferers from ter- 
rible plagues, required humane treatment for the 
insane, demanded care and treatment for the feeble- 
minded, opened up and maintained homes for the 
“helpless, developed reformatories for the criminal, 
-exacted mercy for the aged and the infirm, and 


granted effective instruction and discipline to the 
ignorant and to the wayward. These new con- 
ceptions of the duty of man _ have originated 
beneficent plans of action which provided ways 
to procure food for the hungry, clothing for the 
naked, relief for the wretched, comfort for the 
distressed and demanded laws to establish free- 
dom for the slave of evil habits and of wicked as- 
sociations. Wherever Christianity has molded 
governments, written laws, established judicial 
procedure, and exercised authority in government, 
there man has attained the best known enlighten- 
ment and has sought true happiness as a rightful 
end to effort. It was under such beneficent in- 
fluences that the inspiration for better things was 
born, that the endeavors for nobler living were 
instituted in order that the ignorant might be- 
come intelligent, the weak might become strong, 
the inexperienced might become capable, the 
needy mi¢ht become prosperous and the helpless 
might become successful. Here diligence was 
fruitful, obedience was honored, efficiency was 
commended, competency was esteemed and virtue 
was enthroned. 


There has originated a new hope of the out- 
come of human effort so that mankind may be re- 
generated, human talents expanded and trained, 
the precepts of virtue be believed and the prac- 
tises of higher and purer living be realized. It 
was thus that the  positiveness of the 
quality of personality was sought, the 
evidences of truthfulness were comprehended, 
the gigantic in initiative was unfolded and the 
stability in motive was determined so that manli- 
ness of character and grandeur of personality 
could be developed. It was such conceptions of 
human values that established human govern- 
ment upon divine principles, that wrought out re- 
markable excellencies in environment by great 
faith, that estimated results from the superiority 
of true scholarship and from the exemplifications 
of right human activity. 


Out of these varieties of human experience that | 


are attainable by everyone for the taking, it is 
recognized that if great things are ever to be 
done in one’s life time such accomplishments must 
be developed now. There is no promise for the 
future that is not in reality a part of the present. 
Goodness, righteousness and holiness are attain- 
ments of the present day just as much as are 
scholarships, athletics or reputation. They are 
all of them attainments which depend for their 
possession upon individual initiative and per- 
sonal sacrifice. The great tasks and successes 
that are imagined and desired are all comparative 
ones, they differ from each other in degree more 
than in kind. A penny is money just as much as 
a twenty-dollar gold piece so is variation in 
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man’s accomplishments. It takes as much 
manliness and as much true spirit of faithfulness 


- to do the smaller thing at the beginning as it does 


the greater thing after a while. All of life’s suc- 
cesses and endeavors are reached by taking ad- 
vantage of the stepping stones civilization has 
placed in the businesses, professions and occupa- 
tions that exist. 

The college atmosphere gives some time undue 
hopes and often times overdone expectations. 
The confidence of inexperienced youth in the effi- 
ciency that is supposed to accompany civilization’s 
efforts in education and training, is easily mis- 
placed. Education is not a kind of merchandise 
that is able to be transferred from one person to 
another by obeying the laws of trade. It is not 
the obtaining of so-called self sufficiency by the 
acquiring of certain well-known types of scholar- 
ship or the receiving the endorsement of highly 
esteemed teachers as rewards of merit. All these 
so-called honors are factitious and may be mis- 
leading to the recipient. The true philosophy of 
life is one of the greatest of realities. Too often 
do even the worthy accept the shadow for the 
substance. Too often do they proceed on a fal- 
lacy until they are rebuked by disastrous failure. 
To trust in man’s unaided, unguided instinct as 
sufficient to insure achievement, the highest suc- 
cess or the truest joy in life is to depend upon re- 
sources that will doom one to unexpected disap- 
pointment. Instinct has its value but it cannot 
substitute for judgment. 

Efficiency and satisfaction come from being a 
factor in productive work. No one begins to 
comprehend his powers or to realize his ac- 
ceptability or to identify his usefulness until he 
is an actual producer in the world of recognized 
great and good things. It is possible to make 
the common mistake of thinking that the work 
that is to be regarded as the more productive or 
that is the best for the developing of character 
and personality is that kind of work which pays 
the largest salary or grants the greatest promi- 
nence or permits as distinction the wielding of the 
most executive power. The most remarkable 
thing about all true productive work is that none 
of the common plans of measurement or of such 
method of making estimates are reliable or con- 
sistent in giving the true pérspective to genuine 
results. 

The future is very encouraging to one who 
knows his limitations and who is willing to ac- 
cept service in the grand army of reform and 
progress. It is thus that realization can be truly 
anticipated when one is willing to seek the per- 
manent and allows no temporary expedient to 
thwart his purpose. Rank and distinction in 
human classifications, wealth and power in the 
market-knowledge and efficiency in today’s pros- 
perity, greatness and grandeur of environments 
and of attainments in present possibilities, are 
not certain indices of the future status of man- 
hood and womanhood. He who lives best re- 
gards the present as simply the stairway to the 
future. He who strives best, considers the pres- 
ent earth life as the anteroom to the future life. 

The victory of the best means the triumph of 
virtue, the uplift of purity, the success of the 
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valiant in truth and the glory of the higher life in 
virtue. 


A well conducted life inherits failure as much 
as success. Both are types of blessings and of 
mercies that come from on high. The true man 
recognizes their place in the economy and disci- 
pline of life and gratefully expresses thanksgiving 
and praise for his escape from evil and for his 
victories in good. 


The many needs of the world have grown 
marvellously since this generation came upon the 
stage of action and control. The demands of 
modern civilization in every line have expanded 
to such an extent that the leaders as well as the 
masses have not been able to keep pace with the 
1equirements. This progress of needs and 
of realities has been so cumulative 
that nations and states and communities have 
feared to accept the situation and grasp the op- 
portunities. The public educator must not ex- 
pect to have his own way, he must not feel ag- 
grieved because he is restricted as to his judg- 
ment, he must not protest because he is con- 
trolled and limited by lay management and by 
lay legislation, he must not grow restive because 
the most important spiritual and _ intellectual 
problems are considered chiefly from the stand- 
point of the present and the material. He must 
anticipate that he will not be able to do the work 
to be done half as well as he really knows how to 
do it because reforms and improvements take 
decades for development and for introduction 
when years should be sufficient. It is abso- 
lutely true that he who works with and for the 
masses must be satisfied with a career that is 
abridged and circumscribed and limited by ‘the 
inertia of society, the conservatism of government 
and the ignorance of man. This situation is due 
to lack of vision, to ignorance of the ways and 
means and to the assumption that all these great 
evolutions are man-made. This fact should not 
discourage you and drive you from the work of 
training the young, as determination in spirit and 
confidence in the right will gradually bring things 
to pass and open the opportunity required. It is 
very remarkable how slow genuine progress in 
education really is and how many difficulties 
must be overcome. It remains for you to keep 
your temper, to convince the unreasonable, to 
solicit help from the over occupied, to demon- 
strate to the ignorant the benefits that are being 
acquired and to trust in a good Providence to 
shorten the delays that are constantly occuring. 

You should realize that this is not a work oi 
selfishness but of altruism. It is not a service to 
enable you to exalt your personality but privilege 
to serve wisely and helpfully your fellowmen. 
Teaching is not an occupation to give the wealth 
of this world’s resources as a reward but an oc- 
cupation in which the love, respect and gratitude 
of the next generation of men and women will be 
your compensation. It is not a business where 
you will be given peace, comfort and early attain- 
ment of acompetence, but a business in which you 
will invest all you are and have in the characters 


and efficiencies of the coming men and women.— 
Address. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY 


WILL C, WOOD 


Commissioner of Secondary Education, California 


High school principals and teachers are con- 
stantly facing two great problems—what studies 
shall be offered and how shall they be treated so 
as to minister efficiently to the needs, aptitudes 
and ambitions of the students. These problems 
are as old as education itself. Plato, in his great 
work “The Republic” set forth an educational 
theory based upon his conception of the nature of 
man and the nature of the state and suggested a 
course of study founded upon that conception. 
His aim was to develop philosopher-statesmen 
who would rule the state in accordance with the 
principles of absolute truth and justice. To de- 
velop a race of philosopher-statesmen, he would 
select for education only those young men who 
have the necessary perfection of mind and body, 
and especially the right mingling of gentleness 
with spirit. He would have these chosen ones 
study music, literature, gymnastics, generalized 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, musical har- 
mony, pure philosophy and dialectic. 

Since Plato’s time, courses of study have been 
made and remade to reflect the spirit of the times 
and the wisdom or caprice of educational theor- 
ists. At all times educational theory has been a 
powerful influence in the making of curricula, and 
it is to be hoped that its influence will never wane. 
That educational theory is best, however, which 
interprets and reflects the spirit of the times and 
aims to render dynamic the genius of a people. 
Plato’s course of study may fulfill an ideal pur- 
pose in an ideal state, but a modern course of 
study must fulfill a real purpose in a real state. 

In California, we are educating in our high 
schools more than 65,000 young people for life in 
a highly complex civilization. They are not 
“chosen beings” nor are they all to become 
“philosopher-statesmen.” They are the children 
of all the people, and they are to become active 
citizens in a great republic. The course of study 
they follow must be adjusted to them—to their 
needs, to their aptitudes, to their ambitions. 
These needs, aptitudes and ambitions are of great 
variety and of varying degree. It is accordant 
with modern civilization that they should be so. 
For these twentieth century students the course 
of study outlined by Plato or by the scholastics 
of the Middle Ages will not do. While we should 
not underrate the culture of the ancients, we can 
not everlook the strides that civilization has made 
in recent centuries. We must recognize that duc 
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ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, tlic 
world progressed wonderfully in the arts and 
sciences, and in the application of these to life. 
An industrial and economic revolution has been 
in progress for two centuries and as a result we 
have a civilization the complexity of which is a 
challenge to the noblest and wisest of human 
kind. 

This civilization*demands thinkers and workers 
who understand and appreciate its problems. It 
has its peculiar ideals and purposes, and these 
must be interpreted and applied. The education 
of our high schools must therefore be of the 
twentieth century, by the twentieth century, and 
for the twentieth century. However, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the twentieth century is 
a product of the preceding centuries; we must 
view Our century in the light of its evolution. 
The culture of the ancients, and the contribu- 
tions of other times and peoples must have their 
rightful place in the education of the young people 
of America. However, greater emphasis must be 
placed on modern developments in art, science 
and literature, even though it requires a progres- 
sive curtailment of courses that deal with ancient 
culture. It is not that the world values ancient 
culture less, but that it values certain phases of 
modern culture more. It is because these phases 
of modern culture have greater social significance 
that they are becoming more prominent in high 
school courses of study. 

For the method of approach in our modern 
courses of study we can, with profit, antedate 
Plato and adopt some of the methods of Socrates. 
As he saw possibilities of development in every 
one whom he chanced to meet, so we must afford 
educational opportunities to any who may seek 
them. As his teaching started with the natural 
inquiries of his fellow beings, whatever their sta- 
tion in life, so must our teaching be grounded in 
the life interests and needs of our students. As 
he built upon their inquiries a higher conception 
of their work and their place in the order of 
things, so must we build upon the interests and 
motives of our students and enlarge the horizon 
of their lives. As he awakened dormant interests, 
so must we render dynamic the static human 
energies of our students. In other words, the 
modern course of study must start with the stu- 
dent as a center, and the interests and motives in 
school work must be organized about that center. 
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With sound bodies, a hygienic school, proper classification, a vital and varied curricu- 


ium, and live teachers, most grammar-grade pupils will present no problem of fatigue in. 


relation to the daily school program.—Elaborate Scientific Study of Fatigue by W. H. 


Heck, University of Virginia. 
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~ JMARRIED WOMEN IN SCHOOLS 


CLARA ELLEN GRANT 
London 


In justice to the single woman depending en- 
tirely upon her own earnings, no woman with two 
incomes should be her rival, nor is it fair that one 
home should enjoy two incomes while many 
others have practically none. 

We are now faced with the anomaly that, while 
many women teachers are drawing salaries to 
add, broadly speaking, to their husbands’ in- 
comes, many highly trained students are leaving 
college annually with no hope of a post, some 
having even dropped into the ranks of clerks and 
waitresses (already so overcrowded). 

Although we are inclined to think that Eng- 
land has not, so far, trained too many teachers 
for her children’s needs, there can be no doubt 
that the present crisis of unemployment among 
trained. teachers is creating a panic among pa- 
rents. The competitive strain in men’s profes- 
sions is largely intensified by the inevitable lack 
of “leakage” in the ranks, while in most femi- 
nine professions the greater nobility caused by 
marriage adds considerably to their attractive- 
ness, and, therefore, to a richer supply. A lim- 
ited scope must lead to a limited supply, and, con- 
sequently, to a result peculiarly dangerous in 
national education, a corresponding lowering of 
the standard of efficiency. 

In a few callings more easily followed at home, 
excéptions may be made, e. g., those of art and 
literature, because the world cannot afford to lose 
creative genius, and, in these cases, marriage 
may even serve to mature creative force. With 
teaching, however, the position is exactly re- 
versed. Here, both training and experience with 
children in the schoolroom form a unique and 
admirable preparation for the education of chil- 
dren in the home, now so often neglected, while 
in the attempt to follow an equally exacting pro- 
fession away from home one or both must suffer. 

It is perhaps in the home-life of our nation 
that the effects of the wage-earning wife are 
most keenly felt. It may be true that in the past 
many a woman has been unduly engrossed in the 
cares of her home, especially on its narrower and 
pettier sides. Looking rather too well into the 
ways of her household with that narrow concen- 
trative force of which so many women are so 
painfully capable, she lost her sense of propor- 
tion and her vision of broader issues, often sub- 
verting the peace of the whole household and 
losing her finer qualities in the process. But, 
however true in the past, the danger of over- 
emphasis on the home is certainly not acute in 
modern life. Our danger is rather in the weak- 
ening of that home-life which thoughtful people 
still regard as one great inspiring force in our 
national character. With the labor market ab- 
sorbing our poorer mothers, with the claims of 
professional and social interests absorbing the 
women of all other classes, with the growing plea 
in certain quarters for a larger communal as op- 


posed to family life, the home was perhaps never 
in greater danger. 

It cannot be denied that maternity, rightly and 
broadly viewed, is as arduous as it is indispen- 
sable in our national economy, and it is practically 
the only profession of which, as a sex, women 
cannot be relieved. This must be remembered 
whenever the question of interchange and of 
equality of scope is considered. Moreover, mar- 
riage and maternity are the natural destiny of 
most normal women. This being so, the ques- 
tion of the greatest importance is—How far are 
domestic life and maternity compatible with the 
actual pursuit of some other profession? In the 
interests of the married woman herself, we would 
remind her that where man in his strength usually 
follows one profession only, woman inher 
greater weakness cannot follow two, and for her 
own protection she should refuse to bear this 
double burden. It is argued by some advanced 
members of the sex that, when women lead 
healthies and wider lives, their physical weakness 
and the risks of maternity will tend to disappear. 
We doubt if this be in accordance with biological 
facts, which:seem to prove that the more prim- 
itive the race the less its susceptibility to physi- 
cal pain, the more highly evolved the organism, 
the greater its capacity for suffering. At any 


rate the demands of modern education do not 


show any signs of a lessened physical and men- 
tal strain, but rather the converse—a tendency 
intensified by the modern habit of living at long 
distances from one’s work. Home making, 
thanks to modern invention and _ skill, need 
not debar a woman from may interesting and use- 
ful social and other activities which will broaden 
her vision and enrich her life and her concep- 
tions of citizen training, but the fact remains 
that, whatever her own actual share in the domes- 
tic machinery, home making makes heavy de- 
mands upon her power of organizing skill and on 
her_strength. Again, where professional women 
labor, broadly speaking, for extra comforts, we 
can scarcely exclude the poor woman who comes 
out for the bare necessaries of life. Influences 
work from above downwards, and the woman 
who unnecessarily sets an example which it is 
even more dangerous for her poorer sisters to 
follow, incurs a serious responsibility. 

The existence of a wage-earning wife too often 
tends to demoralize the individual husband, and 
to remove his best incentive to push for decent 
work and wage, and to undermine his self-respect 


and chivalrv. The economic dependence of 
women upon men may have had its dangers in the 
past. They were nothing to those involved in a 


man’s gradual lapse into a state of passive con- 
tentment in a position of dependence upon his 
wife’s earnings, while still making the 
claims upon her wifelv obligations. 

Upon the child whose period of helplessness is 
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so prolonged and upon whose character and fu- 
ture life early impressions count for so much, the 
absence of the mother is most disastrous. Most 
of the appalling wastage of infant life among the 
poor is due first to the great physical strain of 
wage-earning on the mother before and after the 
birth of her children, and, next, to her absence 
from home just when her little ones most require 
her devotion and care. Wealthier mothers may, 
of course, rely on relatives and servants, but no 
relative however devoted, no hireling, however 
faithful, can take the place of the child’s natural 
protector, while in cases of faithless or unskilled 
efforts the harm done may only be discovered 
when too late. Long days at school banish the 
mother from her children during the very hours 
when they need her most, nor is the strongest 
woman capable of joyous intercourse with her 
children after a day’s toil with a class of perhaps 
sixty children. One great cause of infant weak- 
ness and mortality in modern life is the growing 
habit of artificial feeding in the place of nature’s 
food. Long and frequent absences from home 
must accentuate this danger, and so the wastage 
of infant physique may be nearly as acute, in spite 
of an otherwise more favorable environment, as 
in the poorer classes. Nor is there much to be 
said for the occasional practice of bringing young 
infants to the school at regular intervals to re- 
ceive their natural nourishment, Imagine such 
a state of things in a commercial office or ware- 
house! Much of the complexity of modern edu- 
cation is due to this very neglect of the child in 
the home, and, therefore, there is a curious irony 
in the fact that teachers, toiling day by day, to 
counteract in school the evil effects of absentee 
mothers in the home, should themselves leave 
their children in a similar plight. 

It has been argued that the double income 
more than compensates for the absence of the 
mother, enabling parents to secure a_ higher 
standard of comfort and education for their chil- 
dren. The desire here is a natural and laudable 
one where it can be realized with perfect justice 
to others, but, in these days of keen competition 
and struggle, it is to be feared that the higher 
standard of comfort in the homes with double 
incomes is only secured at the cost of a lowered 
standard in those with only one, nor can we for- 
get that an over-elaborated standard of material 
comfort may be as dangerous to a child’s devel- 
opment as the poverty which deprives him of the 
primary essentials of life, nor can material luxury 
ever compensate a child for the lack of that best 
of “primary essentials’—a mother’s care. 

It is argued that if women resign on marriage 
the school will lose their services just when they 
are most valuable. We must remember that 
even technical efficiency may be gained at too 
great a cost. Classroom experience alone may 
be a very narrowing thing, leading to positive im- 
poverishing rather than enriching of one’s work. 
Education, on its. theoretical side, is an ever- 
growing, developing thing, while, on its practical 
side, it demands eternal freshness and enthusiasm 


to make it either effective or endurable. Every 
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therefore, of the so-called “ample 
leisure” of the teacher is needed either for study, 
preparation of schoo] work, or for recreation, and 
it should be absolutely free, if possible, from ex- 
traneous anxieties. This freedom of leisure is 
practically denied to a married woman with a 
home and family, be her domestic resources 
what they may. As the home is best served by 
the enthusiasm of its natural mistress unfettered 
by other heavy cares, so are our schools best 
served by a constant stream of young enthusias- 
tic women whose efforts are unified and strength- 
ened by those of older women giving their lives 
to the work. 

Whatever may be said for the retention of 
married women without children in our schools, 
the presence of prospective mothers is fraught 
with serious evils, Maternity involyes long 
periods of special weakness, If the teacher re- 
mains at home the school must suffer by her ab- 
sence; if she goes to school the school must suf- 
fer by her presence. At a time when the: smaller 
cares and freer atmosphere of a home, with all 
its opportunities for rest, involve quite sufficient 
strain, it is obvious that the care of a class of 
children and the continuous routine of the school 
at large must inyolve great strain. Too often the 
due share of the school duties cannot be under- 
taken, with a corresponding overburdening of 
the unmarried members of the staff. This is a 
matter of quite common experience. 

Again, from the point of view of that natural 
reserve which is the true inheritance of refined 
womanhood, the presence of prospective mothers 
among elder girls and young unmarried teach- 
ers is not desirable—(instances of this kind are 
easy to find, but difficult to quote)—while the 
youngest children, though happily more uncon- 
scious, provide for her greater nerve strain with 
fewer opportunities for rest. The same consid- 
erations of modesty and reserve render her pres- 
ence difficult among the many men officials, in- 
spectors, and it must be equally painful and em- 
barrassing to all men worthy of the name. And 
here we may reflect on the difficulty an inspector 
must feel in assessing the work of a teacher ob- 
viously laboring under a serious physical handi- 
cap. 

One word on the effects on the elder girls in 
our schools. Not for one moment would we ad- 
vocate that policy of harmful ignorance too often 
mistaken for innocence, which may mean serious 
moral danger to our children, especially our 
poorer ones. Reared in homes so crowded as to 
preclude all possible chance of privacy and re- 
serve, and thrust at the immature and dangerous 
adolescent age into a world of freedom bristling 
with moral dangers, our girls learn, to some ex- 
tent, to regard the physical crisis of life as com- 
monplaces. We shall lose much of life’s higher 
meaning when we come to regard its deeper mys- 
teries as commonplaces. Our girls will know all 
too well the physical facts of life, but there may 
be a dangerous ignorance of their higher mean- 
ing and etertial importance, a fatal weakening 
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of that natural reserve which is at once woman’s 
greatest charm and her strongest safeguard 
against the moral and physical dangers incidental 
to her sex. In no subject do our girls require 
more careful teaching, frank yet unrestrained, but 
we would submit that this teaching is not most 
fitly given by those whose presence at school 
would seem to be in violation of those very laws 
of health and reserve. Surely the best teachers 
are those who have not merely acquired the skill 
born of long practice in their art, but those who 
will implant in the minds of their pupils high 
conceptions of life and duty, of the true relation 
between school and home life, between home and 
industrial life, those who will inspire their girls 
to high ideals of marriage and motherhood and 
the great responsibilities these will bring upon 
them. Can these lessons be fitly learned from 
those whose very presence in the school would 
seem to be in violation of these eternal princi- 
ples? Reared in homes of absentee mothers, 
ttaught at school by absentee mothers, what con- 
ception of home life will our girls acquire as they 
grow up and leave us? Are we rearing a race 
of home workers or home shirkers—of home 
makers or home breakers? 

One argument frequently used in favor of 
married mistresses is that the “maternal instinct” 
is so valuable in school. Now it is probably true 
that unmarried: women cannot quite plumb the 
depths of life’s meaning; it is not true that they 
have no maternal instinct, for it is innate in every 
woman worthy of the name, and, without it, life 
in school would indeed be a barren thing. Now 
if the married woman has no children, how can 
she have more maternal instinct than her un- 
married colleague? If she has children, what is 
that maternal instinct worth which allows her to 
leave her precious little ones in the hands of hire- 
lings and strangers? 

Some education authorities, realizing the harm- 
ful effects of prospective and nursing mothers 
in the schools, have made generous concessions 
in order to encourage them to be absent as long 
as possible before and after the birth of their 
children. There are also far more generous con- 
cessions in the absence rules for sickness in the 
home than for the unmarried who are often put 
to serious inconvenience and great cost with no 
husband to share that expense. It is natural and 
right, of course, that a mother should nurse her 
own child through sickness, but we cannot over- 
look the serious dislocation of the school work, 
the frequent overburdening of other teachers, 
and the heavy cost involved. 

If the adoption of the principle of artificial re- 
striction of family is due to considerations of 
health we may well question the wisdom of a deli- 
cate woman “going out to work,” especially in a 
work like teaching. Another reason alleged is 
the most common one, that of the smallness of 
income. Smallness of income is, of course, a rel- 
ative term, depending upon varying standards of 
comfort and luxury. If the restriction of the 
family is due purely to a craving for extra luxury 
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and pleasure, then this state of things will have 
an ominous significance for ‘the children of our 
schools and on the children, if any, reared in that 
home. If it is due to the impossibly low income 
already in the home, then we would plead that 
this is not the real remedy for the evil. To regu- 
late one’s comforts, and specially one’s luxuries, 
according to one’s income is perfectly justifiable, 
and, indeed, has an excellent bracing moral effect 
both on parents and children, but to adjust the 
needs of life to one’s income is always a danger- 
ous procedure, though, alas! a common one, and 
children, if the world is to go on, rank among 
the necessaries of life. The question of the 
artificial restriction of the family under the eco- 
omic stress of modegn life is, we zrant, a complex 
one with many “pros and cons,” but it is prob- 
ably safe to say that any unnecessary attempts to 
thwart nature in this direction serves to delay 
economic reform and must involve serious racial 
and moral consequences. There seems to be 
some indication that the evolution of a higher 
type of human being is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding decrease in the number of children born. 
If so, this would seem to be nature’s way of ad- 
justing her product both in quality and quantity. 
The practice of a skilled profession by highly edu- 
cated women must tend to artificial restriction of 
the number of children born, the practice of an 
unskilled trade by uneducated women lessens not 
the quantity but the quality of the children, and, 
therefore, in the large families of the social 
grades whose qualities are weakest we are faced 
with race degeneracy, while, in those grades 
whose qualities are finest and most worthy of per- 
petuation, we are threatened with race suicide. 

The question of a woman’s freedom after mar- 
riage is one undoubtedly to be faced. From 
many points of view it is a sacrifice for a woman 
to resign her profession of marriage. She loses 
at Once a personal income and the freedom which 
accompanies economic independence. She quite 
naturally feels it humiliating to ask a man for 
money for personal needs—a man, too, who so 
often, even the best of them, fails to see her need 
for a private purse, though he sees excellent 
reasons for having one of his own. She seems, 
in a sense, to be exchanging a well-paid post for 
an unpaid but equally arduous one, and men will 
be wise to recognize these just demands of their 
wives for economic independence within the 
home. The wise woman will remember that, in 
her new profession, given the right conditions, 
there are compensations, not assessable in cash, 
which she never enjoyed in the one she leaves. 
It is also true that, even when granted economic 
freedom in the home, a woman does, to a cer- 
tain extent, sacrifice her personal freedom when 
she marries. Women who are likely to feel this 
very strongly possibly lack the marrying instinct 
and should refrain; but in a true marriage there 
is quite enough scope for a rich and full life, and 
it is well to remember that few lives without 
some sacrifice are worth the living. 
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ATTRACTIVE BIOGRAPHIES. . 


JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


Few workers for boys are better known the 
country over than is “Gunck” as his boys affect- 
ionately call him. And few workers for boys 
know as much about boys and love them more 
than does the genial, jolly head of the National 
Newsboys’ Association. 
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To talk with Mr. Gunckel, andtoclasphim by the 
hand is to understand how and why he attracts 
boys. There is far more of invitation than com- 
mand in the pleasant countenance with its strong 
chin, broad smiling mouth, and twinkling eyes 
crowned by a coronal dome now guiltless of 
hirsute adornment on the top. There is solidity in 
the compact, broad-shouldered figure and firm- 
ness in the well-set jaw. And the heart that beats 
within Gunckel’s broad chest is as big as his head. 
The keen sense of humor gleans in his laughing 
eyes. He is one of the best of story-tellers. And 
perhaps it should be mentioned that his favorite 
recreations are sailing and fishing! 

With a thorough appreciation of the pleasures 
of life, “Gunck” has always taken life seriously. 
He was born in Germantown, Ohio, August 14, 
1846, receiving a good public school education, 
and studying for two winters at Oberlin College, 
before going into the banking and insurance busi- 
ness with his father at Dayton, Ohio, at the age 
of twenty-two. Hewasjusttwenty-fivewhen he be- 
came a resident of Toledo, where for thirty years 
he was a railway ticket and passenger agent, until 
in 1906, he left business to devote his entire time 
to work for the street boys. 

His experience with boys and boy study covers 
a long period; for though the organized work, of 
which he is the founder and permanent head, was 
begun twenty years ago, Mr. Gunckel had been 
previously exercising his unique abilities as a 
friend of boys. 


His keen eye had taken note of the bad environ- 
ment of the street boys. And his heart seconded 
by his energy went quickly out to them, With 
no flourish of trumpets he had set about devising 
ways and means of solving the problem. He 
made friends with a few newsboys and studied 
them. Then he decided to utilize organization. 
And of course it was organization of the simplest 
sort. 

There were just 102 boys in the pioneer 
group which Gunckel brought together in 1892 
for that far-reaching work—the Toledo News- 
boys’ Association. He inspired them with his own 
social spirit. With true educational insight, he 
made them self-governing—under his own super- 
vision. Every boy was given something to do 
and made to feel his own vital importance in 
the work. 


Dues, assessments and all that sort of thing 
were cut out. Joining was made the simplest 
thing in the world. 

All a boy had to do was sign a card:— 

“This isto certify that is an ac- 
tive member for life of the Toledo Newboys’ As- 
sociation. He does not approve of swearing 
lying, stealing, gambling, drinking intoxicating 
liquors, or smoking cigarettes, and is entitled to 
all the benefits of said association and the respect 
and esteem of the public.” 

Once a member always a member is the wise 
rule. 

His card signed by the officers and it is well- 
pointed out that a shrewder pledge could scarcely 
be devised. No boy is asked to pledge himself to 
refrain from any of the vices named in the mem- 
bership card; but as he declares he does not ap- 
prove of these things he is very apt to set him- 
self to see that his fellows abstain. 

In practice, it is recorded, that a more effective 
observance of the principles of the moral law is 
thus secured than could be had through a straight 
pledge to abstain. 

It is moral training of the finest kind, that Mr. 
Gunckel has been able to provide for his boys who 
otherwise would have had little or none. Only the 
best boys are awarded the highest offices as an 
incentive. 

3ut in each subordinate group, he sees to it that 
officers are chosen from the ranks of the worst 
boys and not from the best. Their instructions 
are “never give up a bad boy.” They correct a 
bad boy, wherever they find him, They go into 
saloons, and pull boys bodily from the bad en- 
vironment. They forbid cheating, stealing, swear- 
ing. In a word they uphold the whole moral 
code. There is nothing, it is evident, that helps 
a boy to be good, more than in trying to keep 
another straight. The very conditions enforce his 
being a good example. 

Mr. Gunckel loves to tell about his boys and 
how they have been induced to mend their ways. 








(Continued on page 44.) 
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THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL IN NORTH DAKOTA 


N. C. MACDONALD 
State Inspector of Consolidated, Graded and Rural Schools, Valley City, North Dakota 


This is the school that has at least two teachers 
and that serves the children residing in about 
eighteen sections, or that territory usually served 
by two rural schools. It is immaterial as to how 
it has been formed, whether by petition, election 
or common consent. The main thing is that it 
serves well the general educational needs of a 
fair sized community. The chief purpose of this 
school is to provide better school work in the 


country consolidated and 115 town consolidated 
schools. This means an increase of eighty-three 
in one year, the greatest increase in the history 
of the state. 
THE BENEFITS OF THE CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL. 

The benefits of the consolidated school far out- 
weigh any disadvantages that may be involved in 
the system. 
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This map view shows among other things that the greatest development of the c »nsolidated schoo! is in the 
northern counties, despite the tact tnat these counties are not the wealthiest and that they doxet he ve the most 
favorable wéather. At the present writing Cavalier and Towner counties tie foriirst place with 16 each, Ramsey 
is second with 14, McHenry is third with13. There has been an increase of 131 within the past two years, which is 
a greater increase than the total increase for the twenty years preceding. 


grades and better high school privileges for the 
country youth, which it is now doing. Its greatest 
need is for sufficient state aid to pay 
for transportation which would put _ the 
rural town patrons on equal footing 
in regard to equal school facilities. The 
consolidated school is the only school that pro- 
vides educational facilities that are as free and 
equal as those furnished to the city children. It 
is a success everywhere in the State. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE CONSOLI- 
DATED SCHOOL. 


There are now 273 consolidated schools in the 
State, forty-eight of the fifty-one counties being 
represented. Of that number 103 are in the open 
country and the other 170 are in towns. Last 
year there were seventy-five open 


The six major benefits of this school used in 

advocating its organization are as follows:— 

Better attendance. A nine months’ term 
with eighty per cent, attendance instead of a 
seven and one-half months’ term with sixty per 
cent. attendance as in the average rural school. 

Better teachers. A normal school graduate 
teaching a good school in place of an eighth grade 
graduate keeping a poor school. 

3. Better work in grades. Five times the num- 
ber completing the eighth grade and doing work 
of twice the quality when compared with rural 
school results. 

4. Better high school privileges. Fifteen times 
the number of country pupils completing the 
high school and at one-fifteenth the cost to the 
individual patron when compared with the old 
rural school system. 
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of the Boston office. 


5. Better organization. A teacher with three 
grades and fifteen classes daily instead of six 
grades and thirty classes daily and fifteen visits 
per year of a supervisor instead of two as in the 
rural school. 

6. Better civic-social opportunities. A good 
place for farmers’ clubs, literary societies, social 
events, athletic contests, lectures and art exhibits, 
which the rural school has not. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The greatest objection to the consolidated 
school is the transportation. In this is involved 
the cost to the taxpayer and hardship imposed 
upon the children. Over 1,000 children have been 
interviewed by me upon this matter and there is 
yet to be the first case where any child would 
sooner go to the rural school than to the consoli- 
dated school, even though in the former instance 
he had to walk less than one-half mile to the little 
country school, while he may be compelled to 
ride six or seven miles to the consolidated school. 
DY consulting the map it will be seen that the 
northern counties lead in the number of consol 


dated schools, despite the fact that these counties 
| 


iverage with the lowe ft temperature and colde ¢ 
winter storms which would seem to refute thi 
gument of hardship on account of inclement 


weather. Then, too, these are not the wealthiest 


counties in the state. In any case it is more hu- 
mane to expose the horses to bad roads and in- 
clement weather than it is to expose the children. 
\s far as the cost is concerned this can be made 
either high or low. When the private or family 
system is used it costs $15.56 per pupil trans 
ported per year. Though if the public or bus sys- 
tem is used it costs on an average of $28.05 per pu 
pil transported per year. In several schools the pri- 
vate system is the one used as it gives them the 
oreatest satisfaction. In some, the combination of 
the two systems is used with much success though 
many prefer the public or bus system 
THE COST. 

lhe cheapest school when everything is con- 
sidered is the consolidated school. For the con 
‘lidated school it costs thirty-two cents per pu- 


pil per day attended and for the rural school 


thirty-five cents. In the majority of cases the 
consolidated school provides high school privi- 
leges which the rural school does not. A cor- 
idated school emploving three teachet includ 
YyY a well qualified I “ipal where thi privat 
em I insportat used be erated 
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MINNESOTA STANDARD SCHOOLS 

The Minnesota Department of Education 
is vitalizing education throughout the State in 
royal fashion, and no one is more keenly alive to 
the possibilities of material progress than is S. A. 
Challman, State Commissioner of School Build- 
ings, who is issuing circulars for standard school 
plans. 

Suggestions for styles of consolidated schools 
indicate the perfection of his helpful schemes. In 
one of these are plans for a_ building with the 
ground floor only two and one-half feet below 
grade. On this floor are the industrial rooms, the 
beiler and fuel room, and the toilet rooms. On the 
first floor above the grade are the two s¢hool- 
rooms and the library. 

Every square foot of floor space has _ been 
utilized. Each room is designed to provide seat- 
ing capacity for forty children in single seats. 
The two schoolrooms are separated by means of 
a rolling partition, which will allow for their com- 
bined used as an assembly room. This assembly 
room, with movable seats in the schoolrooms, wiil 
afford seating capacity for almost 200 people. 

The building is planned for a West front which 
provides light for the schoolrooms on the east. 
The outside dimensions are 64 ft. 7 in. by 39 ft. 
The schoolrooms are 31 ft. 4 in. by 23 ft. The 
library is 18 ft. 11 in. by 11 ft. 8 in. The coatrooms 
have a floor area of 137 sq. ft. each with ample 
-space for hanging clothes. The ground floor or 
basement is 12 ft. high. lhe manual training 


room is 26 ft, Sin, by 23 ft., the finishing room 
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11 ft. 5 in. by 9 ft. 3 in., and the lumber storage 
room 23 it. by 11 ft. 6 in. and 7 ft. in height. The 
domestic science room is 25 ft. 8 in. by 23 ft., and 
the pantry 7 ft. by 9 ft. 3 in. 

The building is heated by a low pressure vapor 
system with a graduated valve control at each 
radiator. It is ventilated by means of a gravity 
system with ample indirect radiation for an effi- 
cient system of ventilation. The sanitary equip- 
ment of this building consists of a bubbling drink- 
ing fountain in each schoolroom and flush closets 
and lavatories in each toilet. The lavatories are 
provided with hot and cold water faucets. The 
floors of the toilet rooms are provided with drains 
so that the rooms may be washed by the turning 
on of a hose. The equipment also provides for an 
independent water pressure system with pump, 
gasoline engine, and a water pressure tank. 
Complete blue prints of this building are loaned to 
school districts and may be had upon request. Any 
modifications of the plan must have the approval 
of the Superintendent of Education before the con- 
tract is let. 
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THE GLORY OF BOYS CORN CLUBS 

There is something glorious in the manly in- 
fluence of the Boys’ Corn Club movement. If this 
activity in Ohio has added $20,000,000 a year to 
the material wealth of the state, it has been infi- 
nitely more important in character improvement. 

We were with the 1,200 boys in Washington for 
two days and two evenings, while they were there. 
We saw them in hotels, in street cars, and roving 
through the streets and we saw no smarty, no 
practical jokes, no rough house, no drinking, no 
carousing of any sort. The 1,200 boys were hav- 
ing the best time we have ever seen boys have. 
They were as happy as happy could be, learning 
something every hour. 

We often see city high school boys going from 
school piling into street cars, and we always dread 
to be on a car of which they take possession. 
There are always some smarties, some practical 
jokers, much hilarity, almost always more or less 
rough houses. No conductor ever dares to chide 
or caution them for he knows “what he will get” 
if he does. 

While some of the passengers say  scornfuily 
“that is the fruit of the Public High School!” there 
are always some men and women of the thought- 
less sort who say, “Boys will be boys.” 

There is nothing very serious in all this but its 
results are alarming in the extreme. 

very year we are in some city after a football 
victory, and always there is positively villainous 
public conduct. Just a year before the 1,200 Corn 
Club boys of Ohio were in Washington in 1914, we 
were there after a football victory. The police 
force was increased to the limit and then Pennsy]- 
vania avenue was thronged with a wild, boisterous 
insulting, debauched and debauching crowd of 
boys and young men, many of whom were uncon- 
trollably drunk before midmght. Policemen told 
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me that the red-light district was in a worse con 
dition than Pennsylvania avenue. 

That is the inevitable outcome of the theory that 
“boys will be boys.” You cannot have boys from 
fourteen to eighteen who are fitting for college 
disregard the proprieties and decencies of street 
cars without developing a spirit such as disgraces 
most college cities after a local football victory. 

The country boys with their corn club, earnest- 
ness of punpose, skilful and patient industry, 
noble aspirations, and manly character are 
America’s best demonstration of the possibilities 
of the public school. 





MARK KEPPEL 


Mark Keppel, long time county superintendent 
of Los Angeles county, California, had this noble 
endorsement of the teachers of the county by a 
vote of 925 to twenty-two by actual count. 

Professionally, Mark Keppel stands 
among the highest of the school officials 
of the State. 

He is an acknowledged authority on 
legal questions touching educational 
subjects, and has actually drafted many 
of the best and most important school 
laws of California. 

His past experience in building up the 
largest and strongest county school sys- 
tem in the state is a most valuable asset. 

He is fearless and impartial in the dis- 
charge of his duties; his strictness in the 
enforcement of the law; the best pro- 
tection to the schools in all their interests. 

His efficiency is especially marked by 
the tremendous amount of business pass- 
ing through his office, and the extraor- 
dinary amount of official personal con- 
ference work accomplished within the 
limit of time at his command. 

To this we would like to say that Mark 
Keppel is not only a most eminent leader in Cali- 
fornia, but is one of the half-dozen great county 
superintendence in the United States. 





MARRIED WOMEN IN SCHOOLS 


The Journal of Education always tries to present 
both sides of every professional question that has 
two professional sides and not in the same issue 
of the magazine. We do not care to present a 
discussion but two distinct and able sides of the 
question and we try to do this entirely apart from 
our personal opinion or conviction which we pre- 
sent frankly, if we so elect, on the editorial pages. 

Just now the question of the married woman 
teacher is vital in many communities, especialry 
the child-bearing women teachers. 

In London schools we are told that there are 
more than 2,000 married women teachers, that 
child-bearing is quite common with them, and that 
every anti-campaign has immured to their ad- 
vantage so that they seem to be securely en- 
trenched in their rights and privilege in the matter. 

Miss Clara Ellen Grant of the Fern Street School 
Settlement who was the brilliant representative 
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of the opponents in their famous contest, is now 
in the United States on a tour of inspection ot our 
schools, on a half-year leave of absence on tull pay, 
and we present in this issue of the Journal of Edu 
cation a statement of her attitude on that occa- 
sion, 
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OLD AND NEW 


Massachusetts was the first state to provide for 





consolidation of small schools and she has always 
led all states in the small proportion of pupils in 
non-consolidated schools, unless it be Rhode Is- 
land, and yet, in December, 1914, there was as re- 
creationary a movement in the press of a near-by 
city and in local campaigning as could be pro- 
duced in the most mossback community in 
America, threatening even the tenure of the dis- 
trict superintendent and the official life of the 
school board. Even the Old Bay State can pro 
duce both extremes. It is humiliating that when 
every state in the Union is pointing with admira 
tion to Massachusetts the papers should ring out a 
cry for schools for the grandfathers. 
$< ~-0--9-0-@=0--@<0-—_______—_— 

GINN AND COMPANY 

The year that has just closed was one of ex- 
ceptional significance to the publishing house of 
Ginn and Company, because of the retirement 
from the firm of Mr. F. M. Ambrose, and the death 
of Mr. T. W. Gilson, both among the senior mem- 
bers of the firm, and the death of Mr. Edwin Ginn, 
founder of the house in 1867. 

We present this week a group of the present 
members of the firm: G. A. Plimpton, Lewis Park- 
hurst, Henry H. Hilton, Richard S. Thomas, 
C. H. Thurber, T. B. Lawler, Dana W. Hall, Sel- 
den C. Smith, O. J. Laylander, F. ( 
E. A. DeWitt and L. B. Robeson. 

The Boston office is at 29 Beacon street; the 
New York office, 70 Fifth avenue; Chicago office, 
2301-2311 Prairie avenue; Atlanta, Commerce 
Hall; Dallas, 1304 Commerce street; Columbus, 
Ohio, 199 East Gay street, San Francisco, 20 Se- 
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cond street ; London, Leicester square. 

Every member of the firm has grown up in the 
business and has won his place in the firm by su- 
perb business ability and achievement. 
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A LONGER SCHOOL YEAR 


We wish United States Commissioner Claxton 
and the New York Board of Supervisors joy in 
their attempt to lengthen the school year. We 
are not questioning the advisability of a longer 





school year but we have lived long enough to see 
the year lengthened in the number of weeks in a 
year to the joy of the teachers and parents, and 
to see it shortened in number of days in propor- 
tion to the number of weeks to the joy of children 
and teachers. It will be easier to make nine 
months ten than to make 190 days 200. 

Unless all signs fail, there will be a lot of 
trouble ahead for any attempt to add ten days 
within ten months, and there is slight prospect of 
having more than a ten months’ term fer regular 
school life. There will be more holidays, rather 
than fewer, unless the spirit of the times changes, 
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A SCHOOLMASTER LIBRARIAN 

Mr. George H. Lamb, librarian of the Brad 
dock, Pennsylvania, Carnegie Public Library, one 
of the most efficient library experts in the coun- 
try, was superintendent in that city when he was 
selected as librarian. His life had always been 
that of the schoolmaster either as principal or su- 
perintendent. The Braddock library was the 
first public library established by Mr. Carnegie. It 
was in March, 1888, and the gift was due to the in- 
terest which Samuel Hamilton, now county super- 
intendent, took inthe matter. Not only is this the 
oldest Carnegie Public Library in America, but 
in many important particulars it is the leader 
among libraries in places of its size. 

abnilipiden 


THE TEACHER HOME 
“Provide a real home for her and the standard 
of the rural school teacher will improve; a farm 
house is not a proper place for a school teacher 





to live.” 

This is what Mrs. P. V. Pennybacker, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, tells 
club women all over the United States. 

Mrs. Pennybacker is enthusiastic in her plea 
for the “teachers’ manse’” system, and women 
everywhere are equally enthusiastic in their de- 
termination to institute the plan. 

The State of Washington has eighty such homes 
for rural school teachers and women’s clubs are 
to do their best to provide similar surroundings 
in all agricultural states. 

-0-@ o--0 
A NOTABLE SQUELCHING 

In a city of about half a million people, with 
schools of highest merit, a woman leaped into the 
limelight recently posing as being somebody re- 
presenting somebody and announced that, as a 
result of her “survey,” privately conducted, she 
had discovered an alarming state of immorality 
due chiefly to co-education. The papers double- 
headed her in modern fashion. 

An immediate public survey of her by the school 
people easily demonstrated what she was not, 
whom she did not represent, and what she did not 
know of what she was talking about. It was the 
quickest suppression of threatened volcanoes on 








record. 





en 
JAILS AND SCHOOLHOUSES 

There is a county in the United States in which 
there is not a first-class rural schoolhouse, while 
the county jail—costing more with the court 
house than all the schoo!houses—has sanitary 
drinking fountains, plenty of light, good ventila 
tion, and many other attractions. 

There are many communities in which there are 
men who have one automobile costing more than 
the schoolhouse and lot. There are very many 
communities in which the cost per convict is much 
more than the schooling of a child. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN OREGON 
Superintendent Rutherford of McMinnville i 
keeping that little city’s pace of progress unabated. 
his latest achievement being a new modern, com 
pletely equipped building for the first Junior high 
school in Oregon. 
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These Junior high schools start slowly in some 
states but they are on the way everywhere and are 
coming faster than any other educational innova- 
tion. 
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BETTER BUILDINGS 

State Superintendent Payson Smith of Maine, 
makes this emphatic statement in his annual re- 
port :— 

“There is small advantage in an educational 
program that considers solely intellectual or 
mental training and leaves out of the account the 
right of the child to sound physical health. School- 
houses that are so faulty in lighting, ventilation 
or sanitation as to endanger the physical welfare 
of the children who attend them should be speedily 
improved or replaced.” 
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FARRELL’S PROMOTION 
Mr. G. E. Farrell, who has been of inestimable 
service to County Superintendent E. J. Tobin in 
Cook County, has been selected by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as assistant in 
the Boys and Girls Club work with headquarters 
in Washington. Such promotions on merit are 
most gratifying professionally. 
sessment bit 
PLACE CARD GEOGRAPHY 
At a dinner party in Texas recently the place 
cards were little maps of the States from which 
the various diners came. It emphasized the fact 











that the professional and business men had come 
from as many states as there were diners. This 
might be expected in the New West, but it was 
unexpected in Texas. 
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Minnesota already has a permanent school fund 
arising trom the sale of school lands, of timber 
trom school lands, and the royalty of ore from 
school lands amounting to $24,655,000. Eventu- 
ally it is estimated it will exceed >1LV00,000,000. 

lhe Parent-Teachers’ Associations all over the 
country are doing great go «| in relieving the 
suffering of the families of the unemployed. 

Uhe efficiency of the University of the City of 
Cincinnati is being exploited in many cities which 
is the greatest tribute to its administration. 

In Sacramento, Superintendent C. C. Hughes 
speaks of the principals of the primary schools as 
“hostesses,” and they act the part well. 
ve of itself is not to be honored personally 
or protessionally, but only when its past justifies 
honoring age. 

_ Maine stands next to the top among the forty- 
eight states in the record of holding children in 
school. 

California has thirty-five men as county su 
perintendents and twenty-two women. 

Che latest scientific investigation shows that 
nineteen in twenty are normal. 

National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. 

ies, ee Oe ee eo f : : 

February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 

It is a good time to keep cool educationally. 


” 


Recreation is the Fourth “‘R. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ANOTHER GOOD WORK FOR THE ALLIES. 

In the main, the last week, like the week pre- 
ceding, has been a good week itor the allies, 
although there have been no important or deci- 
sive engagements. In the Western held, the al- 
lies are slowly pushing forward trom Nieuport 
toward Ostend; and the French divisions, ad- 
vancing a iew hundred yards at a time against 
ceaseless Opposition are now within thirty miles 
of the Khine. In the East, the Russians have 
driven back the German attack upon their right 
flank, hold the right bank of the Vistula tor 
eighty miles below Warsaw, keep their positions 
on the bura, are still pursuing the routed Aus- 
trians beyond the Carpathians, and have taken 
prisoners an entire lurkish army corps, the 
lurks are not fighting with any enthusiasm in this 
wal; they were cajoled into it by Germany; their 
armies are German-led; and irequent mutinies 
among them are reported. Nothing has come oi 
the proclamation of a “holy war”; and nothing is 
likely to, under these conditions. 

IN THE INTEREST OF HUMANITY. 

Largely through the wise and humane sugges- 
tion of Pope Benedict, an agreement has been 
reached between most of the warring Powers, 
which will probably be acquiesced in by the 
others, under which officers and men who are 
physically incapacitated for further service, and 
who are now held as prisoners, will be exchanged. 
The first step taken in this direction was by the 
British government, which, on December 10, 
proposed to the German government, through 
the United States, such an exchange of wounded 
prisoners. The German government accepted 
the proposal December 31. The Austrian gov- 
ernment has since acted favorably on the sugges- 
tion, and has promised Pope Benedict that it will 
at once open negotiations with the other govern- 
ments concerned. It is estimated that at least 
150,000 wounded prisoners will thus be set free. 

THE SHIP PURCHASE BILL. 

The most strenuous fight in the present session 
of Congress promises to be that over the Ship 
Purchase bill. The President insists that the bill 
shall go through, and his insistence has usually 
been sufficient to carry any measure. But, in this 
instance, grave principles are involved, and seri- 
ous dangers are apprehended by those who op- 
pose the bill. Only a few weeks of the session 
remain, and the appropriation bills at least can- 
not be set aside, whatever may happen to other 
pending measures. The rules of the Senate. 
moreover, place no restrictions upon debate, and 
it would be quite possible for an unpalatable bill 
to be talked to death by a determined minority. 
That the minority, in this matter, is determined, 
is quite clear from the utterances of such leaders 
as Lodge, Root, Gallinger, Weeks and others. 
who express their purpose to fight the bill “to the 
last ditch.” | 

THE OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL. 
The objections to the bill, as formulated in the 


minority report and expressed by individual 


Senators, are, briefly, these: That it would not 
relieve shipping conditions, as it would be impos- 
sible for the government to get enough ships to 
do any good; that it would destroy individual 
initiative and motive for effort, would multiply 
government employees and increase opportuni- 
ties for corruption; that it would launch the gov- 
ernment upon an enterprise even more extreme 
than the government of railroads or telegraphs; 
that it would involve a dangerous violation of 
neutrality in putting at the disposal of Germany 
thirty million dollars, more or less, in payment 
for ships now interned and useless; and that it 
would inevitably lead to grave international com- 
plications if government-owned ships were held 
up at sea and searched for contraband. Dis- 
honest shippers would be very likely to select 
these ships for their cargoes, in the hope of 
profiting by this possibility. 
THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 

The President’s speech at Indianapolis was 
distinctly and avowedly a political speech. It 
might be described as a campaign speech, if any 
campaign were now in progress. Perhaps it may 
be regarded as the opening of the campaign of 
1916—a campaign for his renomination and re- 
election. The tone was jaunty and confident, 
and his review of the achievements of his ad- 
ministration and his outline of the work which he 
has cut out for Congress to do were given with 
a frank appeal to popular approval. He treated 
the independent voter as the real boss in public 
affairs and cordially entreated him to come within 
the Democratic party and stay there. The note 
of challenge in his speech was not its least strik- 
ing feature. His political enemies, in or out of 
the Democratic party, must realize after this that 
it is not a mere schoolmaster with whom they 
have to deal, but a forceful and adroit political 
leader, who is capable of making a strong popular 
appeal. 

THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 

lf the intimation from the White House that 
the President is determined to veto the immigra- 
tion bill which contains a literacy test for aliens 
wishing to enter this country is well founded, 
there will have to be considerable scurrying in 
the Senate to get votes enough to sustain the 
veto. The bill passed the Senate by the over- 
whelming vote of fifty to seven, and party lines 
did not figure in the least. The bill passed the 
House by a vote of 241 to 126. As it went into 
conference, the bill excludes absolutely all per- 
sons of the African race or of negro blood; va- 
grants; persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any 
form; persons who advocate the unlawful de- 
struction of property; those who have been pre- 
viously deported; stowaways; children under six- 
teen years, unaccompanied or not coming to one 
or both parents; and persons not eligible for 
citizenship. It requires that immigrants shall be 
able to read from thirty to forty words in ordi- 


(Conninued on page 54.) 
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THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL IN NORTH 
DAKOTA 


(Continued from page 39.) 


iwo teachers are employed it is operated for less. 
If the public system of transportation is used 
these figures are about twice as high; but it must 
be remembered that a higher kind of school work 
in the grades and in addition high school privi- 
leges are provided for in this school, and which 
the one-room school does not furnish. When the 
farmer sends his boy to the city school it costs 
him about $150 more than if he kept him at home. 
This for many is a prohibitive tax and besides, 
the boy is not at home where he should be in 
these perilous years of his adolescent boyhood. 
But with the consolidated school in 
his locality these better graded school and high 
school privileges can be furnished for about one- 
fifteenth the cost to the individual patron and 
one-third the cost to the community, and the boy 
is at home. Then, besides, it makes the non- 
resident land holder, the conporation, and the 
taxpayer without a family contribute their share 
toward the development and perpetuity of the 
state, 


HOW PROMOTED. 


The chief agencies in promoting the organiza- 


tion of the consolidated school in _ this 
state are the state-aid grant and_ the 
activity of the friends of better = ru- 


ral schools carried on mainly through the press 
and the lecture platform. Tor classified elemen- 
tary schools the maximum state aid for each 
school ranges from $500 to $600 per year and for 
classified high schools this aid for each consoli- 
dated school ranges from $300 to $300 per year. 
On account, however, of the great increase in 
the number of these schools and the limited ap- 
propriations, the schools do not get the maxi- 
mum amounts. 

Though the state-aid grant has been a very im- 
portant factor in promoting the organization of 
the consolidated school, yet another very potent 
influence in its promotion has been the investiga- 
tion and publicity, and the untiring effort and 
courageous leadership on the part of the friends 
of better rural schools. It is contended by these 
people that there is no such thing as urging too 
strongly the organization of the consolidated 
school or striving too strenuously to further its 
growth. They feel it their duty to do their ut- 
most in this matter, for by so doing thousands of 
boys and girls will be provided with proper 
facilities that would otherwise never be so pro- 
vided. Always there is the ideal of adequate 
school privileges held up before the rural school 
patrons with the consolidated school as_ the 
means of realizing this ideal. 

The power of the press has been recognized in 
the promoting of the consolidated school; and it 
has been a most potent factor in this field. News- 
papers and magazines in the state have from time 
to time given much space to articles dealing with 
the necessity and benefits of this school. When- 
ever a consolidated school has been voted this 
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fact has been given public notice and approval by 
the local and state press, when dedicated this has 
been done again, and when inspected and classi- 
hed it has also again been given public notice and 


approval. The result in many cases has been 
that Dougal McDougal, who lives in some distant 
district, comes to the conclusion that if Ole Olson 
can have such a fine school for his boy then he 
can have one for his boy, too; and Carl Fritz in 
some Other district comes to a similar conclusion. 

In connection with the state-aid grant it is made 
the special duty of the state inspector of consol- 
idated, graded and rural schools to aid and pro- 
mote the consolidation of rural schools. To 
further that end a campaign of investigation and 
publicity regarding rural school conditions and 
the necessity for the organization of the consoli- 
dated school has been carried on by this officer. 
In addition to this, meetings of school patrons 
aml taxpayers held to consider this matter have 
been attended in order to discuss the subject with 
the people. Then the state institutions have done 
much to aid in this matter, particularly the State 
Agricultural College and the State University. 
lhis has been done by furnishing speakers and 
printed material. The teachers and the county 
superintendents have also done much to promote 
the growth of the consolidated school. This has 
been done by talking with individual taxpayers 
and patrons and with children in and out of school 
hours, by securing all the available literature on 
the subject and distributing it among the people 
of the community, and by holding meetings of the 
patrons and taxpayers for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the benefits of the consolidated school and to 
which some outside speaker is invited. 

To conclude briefly, the consolidated school is 
in North Dakota to stay and grow, for every- 
where it has won the confidence and esteem of 
all forward-looking men and women. 
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ATTRACTIVE BIOGRAPHIES—(Y.) 


{Continued from page 37) 





“About fifteen years ago,” he said, “‘a little fel- 
low was papers 
seemed to have no home and I frequently took 
him in and let him sleep under my desk. He 
swore ‘by note’ and had the reputation of giving 
wrong change and doing many other things that 
only a newsboy can do. Gradually, however, he 
became attached to me, and tried to do little kind- 
nesses such as watching for my car at the corner, 
when it rained so that I could keep under cover, 
until 1t reached the crossing. Little by little he 
stopped stealing, and so on.” “No, I never told him 
it was wrong,” he said in response to a question; 
“but I had the other boys tell him how badly I felt 
when he did such things. I placed opportunities in 
his way and got him to see the advantage of mak- 
ing use of them. It has taken many years to 
work out his life salvation, but today, without any 
‘preaching’ on my part he has , 
position in the community.” 


selling near my office. He 


an established 


“T have”, he added with natural pride, “exactly 
one-hundred and fifty-four young men in this city 
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who have come up from the depths in a similar 
way—yet in each case the problem was entirely 
different.” 

It is this specializing on each of his boy prob- 
lems that has given Mr. Gunckel success. He 
constantly emphasizes the value to the organiza- 
tion of the correct conduct of the individual mem- 
ber, who realizes that as he honors or disgraces 
himself he honors or disgraces the association. 

While the boy officers correct the minor offenses 
of the members (and sometimes the most serious) 
a threat to “tell Gunck” is often the means of 
prompt and permanent reform. The sturdy 
spirit of independence is fostered so that every 
boy scorns to beg; and under Gunckel’s ideals, 
he holds it dishonorable to keep valuable property 
found anywhere. The records state that $58,000 
worth of lost valuables have been safely returned 
to their owners by the Toledo Newsboys since 
their new building was built. 

That dates from 1909 where the unique struc- 
ture costing $112,000 was dedicated with Mr. 
Gunckel as its presiding head, and as complete 
as a model Y. M. C. A. with playgrounds, swim- 
ming pool, reading room and library (branch of 
the public library) big assembly hall and every- 
thing to attract boys, the aggregate attendance 
being 33,000 in a single year. The actual mem- 
bership, Mr. Gunckel reports, is over 10,000, to 
which are now added over 500 girls in the “Girls’ 
Auxiliary.” Among the departments is that of 
public entertainments, (the sort of good times 
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“stunts” which the 

performances by 
public school: children under the auspices of the 
Toledo Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Gunckel points with pride to the fact thai 
since the opening of the gymnasium, (with an aver- 
age monthly attendance of nearly 2,000) not a boy 
has been hurt; that there are no quarrels or pro- 
fanity on the playground, and that after 
the furniture, walls, seats 
in the big auditorium are unscratched and practi- 
cally as good as new. “During the first two years 
of the use of the building,” he says “boys were 
frequently suspended for violating the Juvenile 
Court Laws of Ohio which are the laws of this as- 
sociation. 


that boys like) and including 


boys present themselves, and 


some 
years of constant use, 


Thereupon the Juvenile Court judge 
appointed eight active, reliable probation officers, 
(newsboys) to serve without pay and whose duties 
are to warn a violator of the Juvenile Court laws. 
Since that time, (1911,) but few members have 
been suspended by auxiliary officers, and they for 
a few days only.” 


And naturally he also points with pride to the 
National Newsboys’ Association, of some thirty- 
six thousand members, and the “Toledo” New- 


boys’ Business Men’s Club, of 250 of his former 
boys, (organized October, 1911,) purpose 
is limited effort for a better and a bigger city. 
And in doing so he deeply realizes with a thank- 
ful heart, that it is given to few men in any walk 
in life to see in a single generation such happy re- 
sults from consecrated, concentrated effort. 


whose 
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NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A SNAP 


Atlantic City where the rippling waves beat a 
perpetual serenade and welcome, and where but 
rarely they menace and comfort, 
where the Boardwalk to unremitting 
promenades,—Atlantic City where the ill, the 
pseudo-ill and the decidedly healthy vie with each 
other in praise of its salubrious climate, its 
specialized hotels, its cosmopolitan air, where the 
atmosphere tingles with and the people 
bristle with good cheer—is it at all surprising that 
teachers and their affiliated friends should flock 
to an Institute that had in former years been 
pretty nearly a failure till the permanent attrac- 
tion of this seaside resort gave an impetus that 
has been easily maintained and sustained. 

To add to the attractions of the place the man- 
agement settled upon the Hotel Dennis for head- 
quarters—a hotel looking upon the ocean and 
replete with all the charm that only long skill can 
contribute. Like literary 


one’s peace 


invites 


OZone 


composition the high- 
est art in hotel-keeping is the absence of art, 
which standard the Dennis fulfills in the highest 
degree. 

New Jersey boasts of a State Superintendent 
or Commission of Education in Mr. Calvin N. 
Kendall who may well challenge 
with any officer in any 
Certainly the State fixing a 
liberal compensation for the office scoured the 


comparison 


similar state of the Union 


of New Jersey after 


SHOT 


GLANCE, 


country for the best man to fill it. Few experts 
in the country have any doubt that they found 
him, 

The elements of success thus established, it 
will not surprise One to learn that there was still 
left a much to the full 
fruition of any plan for satisfying the critical de 
mands of those in attendance whose professional 
needs were many and exacting. 


needed factor essential 


This factor, it is perhaps needless to add, was 


found in the accomplished president of the as 
sociation, Miss Elizabeth A. Allen of Hoboken, 
and the talented staff associated with her, 


Joseph A. O’Brien of Elizabeth, first vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Harriet E. Shirrell of Paterson, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mr. H. J. Neal, superintend 
ent of Bridgton, secretary; Miss S. Ida 
MacMahon of Trenton, treasurer, and Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Stringer of Newark, railroad secretary. 
As a presiding officer Miss Allen met every re- 
quirement and fulfilled to the utmost the delicate 
and critical duties of her position. 
Ex-president Powell G. 


The name of 
Fithian long a moving 
and active spirit of the association should not be 
omitted, should Superintendent Boyer oi 
\tlantic City necessarily frequently consulted and 


nor 


apparently omnipresent be neglected in full re- 
cognition of his indispensable services. Perhaps 


no better opportunity will be afforded to recog- 
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nize Superintendent Boyer’s Silver Anniversary 
in office recently celebrated amidst the plaudits 
of the people whose interests he has so faithfully 
served for a quarter century and the hearty ac- 
claim of educators throughout the country who 
have had cognizance of his splendid educational 
work, 


The program offered at this meeting covered 
the needs of the various departments of school- 
work most effectively. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to give a report of the many excellent 
papers offered in the regular program but rather 
to touch upon some unique and exceptionally 
profitable contribution looking to the edification 
of both professionals and non-professionals tj at- 
tendance. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, always welcome by tie 
most intelligent audiences, spoke on “The Eu- 
ropean War and American Duty.” She held the 
undivided attention of the audience while she 
gave in a scholarly manner the results of her pro- 
found study of historical parallels. The audience 
is rare that would not be highly profited in listen- 
ing to Mrs. Meade’s careful and temperate ar- 
raignments of those who in her judgment are 
violating the true interests of a lasting peace. 

It may be asserted without fear of contradic- 
tion that however immovable one’s convictions 
might be against the claims of the female suf- 
fragists, he could listen more comfortably and 
with more pleasure to Dr. Anna Shaw than to 
almost anyone else “on that side of the house.” 
He might not surrender at once the convictions 
of years but he would not fail to recognize the 
cogency of her argument or to relish heartily the 
keen thrusts of wit with which her discourse 
glistened. Dr. Shaw does not bear the stigmata 
of martyrdom and she leaves her audience if not 
in love with her cause, at least enamored of its 
advocate. 

It was left for Miss Allen’s regime, brilliantly 
inaugurated and carried on to conclude finally in 
a blaze of glory. One need be neither partisan 
nor non-partisan to recognize the drawing power 
of Hon. William J. Bryan, Secretary of State. 
Few presidents of any convention could secure 
his voluntary services to make a long journey and 
to speak at length to any assembly. This Presi- 
dent Allen accomplished as Mr. Bryan himself 
testified. ~ 

The large auditorium on what masquerades as 
the Million Dollar Pier held an audience of some 
two thousand and it is but to state the simple 
truth to add that they were greatly pleased to 
be there and to listen to his entertaining re- 


marks. W. P. A. 
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CITY SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


{Adapted from Report of Albert Shiels, Director of 
Bureau of Reference and Research of the New York 
City Board of Education.]} 


It is based on replies from principals and 
teachers in 175 of the elementary schools to a 
letter sent by him to them requesting suggestions 
lor material for problems. Dr. David Eugene 
Smith, professor of mathematics in the Teachers’ 
College, who made a careful examination of their 
replies, says: 

“In going over the thousands of problems sub- 
mitted, we have, all of us, been struck by the 
earnestness and good judgment shown by many 
teachers in their selection of 


material. In gen 
eral the best problems are 


grouped about some 
local interest, and in this way they seem more 
real to the children in the several schools where 
the questions originated than most of the prob- 
lems found in the average book.” 
The arithmetical problem should 


be as real as 
the teacher can make it. 


It should be real in its 
elements, real in the selection which these ele- 
ments bear to one another, real in the vividness 
of that selection, and real in the demand 
upon the pupil for solution. The preparation of 
the problem may be considered from three points 
of view, namely, the material selected, the situ- 
ation requiring adjustment or solution, and the 
language or method of presentation. 

The material of a problem should not be ex- 
temporized out of a teacher’s consciousness, but 
should be selected with reference to definite 
standards. This does not mean that every school 
or class must employ a different set of problems. 
Many of the public school children, whatever the 
character of the neighborhood, will have certain 
interests and experiences in common. There are 
few children, for example, who do not buy 
groceries. . 

Local industries may not aid the teachers in 
formulating problems. The processes and pro- 
ducts of a factory may be a sealed book to many 
children who pass the factory daily. This does 
not mean that the local industries cannot vield 
suggestions, but that it must not be assumed they 
do until some inquiry has been made or instruc- 
tion given. bine. 


made 


Doubtless, there are activities of the farm 
which are poor arithmetical stuff for a city boy, 
nevertheless it is a bold assumption which would 
forbid a child in his arithmetic to wander from the 
beaten track of home and school and the streets 
which lie between. What should regulate selec- 
tion of material, are the child’s own instincts and 
interests. A ceaseless repetition of eggs, apples 
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While the temptations of the village are not nearly as numerous as those of the city 
they are much more intense, because there are so few things to divert the child’s mind 
from then. The place where a well organized playground may well render the greatest 
strvizz is in. a small city where conditions permit of closer intimacy and friendship between 
teacher and children and between the children themselves, and where the playground 
miy well b:cone the center of the community life——Henry S. Curtis 
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or chickens, however familiar: they may be, 1s 
poor material for an exclusive arithmetical diet. 
Equally bad for a primary child would be a series 
of calculations on the orbits of the planets. 

The teacher must be sure that the material 
as given is not presented in a setting contrary 
to any usual experience. Raices at impossible 
rates of speed, purchases made according to no 
existing conditions of business, are improper, 
even though they may require arithmetical effort 
in their interpretation or solution. An exampie 
of such impossible material is offered in a prob- 
lem beginning. “Our clock strikes 156 times a 
day.” The following is another example: “When 
chicken is twenty-eight cents a pound, what will 
one cost weighing fifteen and three-quarters 
pounds?” 

As to the second point the ideal situation is one 
into which a pupil may fit himself. If, for ex- 
ample, a boy were promised the money for an ex- 
cursion on condition that he were able to set forth 
just what the cost of each item of his trip and the 
entire trip would be, we should have such a situ- 
ation.. Even though the modern schoolroom 
may not make all teaching a process of adapta- 
tion to actual—not created—needs, there should 
be a conscious effort to make all instruction, in- 
cluding the arithmetical problem, kin to real con- 
ditions. We must not present a situation for 
solution where the relations are such that they 
can have no significance even for the imagination 
of a child, nor should we present a relation that 
finds no counterpart in the life of any person— 
child or adult. 

One great fault in some of the problems sub- 
mitted is that of inanity, or apparent lack of pur- 
pose. Such problems are merely a collocation 
of words, employed so as to require from pupils 
the performance of some arithmetical process. 
Strictly speaking, they are not problems at ali, 
but rather roundabout methods for drill. 

Another type of problem is as old as the arith- 
metical text-book itself. It reproduces a real 
situation in an inverted fashion, so that, as pre- 
sented, there is rarely reflected any real situation. 
Three examples are given:— 

“Three-fourths of $240 is one-half of what I 
paid for a horse. What did the horse cost?” 

“A man paid $4.50 for gas, which was one-fifth 
less than the amount of the bill for last month. 
What was the amount of last month’s gas bill?” 

“Tf eight and one-half tons of coal cost $481.50, 
what will sixty-eight tons cost?” 

Every teacher knows that these problems are 
unreal. Who would ever be compelled to find 
the cost of a horse in this fashion? What man 
would know that his present month’s gas bill was 
one-fifth less than that of the preceding month 
unless he already knew what his preceding 
month’s gas bill was? How frequently will a 
man know the cost of eight and one-half ton lots, 
and in that way only be able to discover the cost 
of a single ton? Much of the time and study 
given to indirect cases, other than those which re- 
quire the expression of a fractional or decimal 
ratio, would be better employed in mastery of 
simpler relations and the study of more useful ap- 
plications. 
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It would be a distinct contribution to a.moderm 
curriculum if teachers could know definitely just 
what should be included in business applications. 
There was a time when a school curriculum was 
fitted with technical or unusual applications, and 
the present tendency toward their elimination 
might well be encouraged. The thing most 
needed is accuracy in estimating simple and usual 
relations. There should be conscious distinction 
between that knowledge which we all need and. 
those particular applications that may well be 
placed in a special commercial course. 
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OHIO PRIZE CORN RAISERS 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 





Ohio boys and girls have the backing of the 
public as represented by the merchants, bankers, 
and public-spinited citizens in the provision for 
an annual excursion of prize winners in boys and 
girls clubs. 

Hon. A. P. Sandles, president of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of Ohio, is largely responsible 
for the success of this great scheme which has 
promoted a movement which he says has raised 
the “average yield of corn per acre from thirty- 
five to eighty-one bushels, a gain of $20,000,000 
a year to the state.” If his figures are official it 
is the greatest result ever attained by any specific 
work with boys for the public good. 

A gold medal has been awarded to Arnett 
Rose, a seventeen-year-old boy of Lima, Allen 
county, Ohio, for producing the greatest yield per 
acre in the State. Young Arnett won the prize 
last year also by producing 131 bushels of 
corn per acre. This year his average yield per 
acre was 153 bushels, forty-seven pounds or a net 
profit of $108 on the acre. 

The business men of Ohio are so proud of the 
work of the corn boys and corn girls efforts this 
year that a trip to the Pandma-Pacific Exposition 
in California is being considered for the prize 
winners in 1915. 

In 1913 we went to Washington to be with the 
1,200 boys and girls who were given the excur- 
sion. In 1914 the trip was extended to New 
York City, and, as we have already said, there is 
a movement on foot to make it a California Ex- 
cursion this year, which will probably mean “All 
Europe” the next, year if the war is over, and 
“Around the World” in 1917, if they keep the 
pace of increase. 

Seriously the wonder to me is not that this has 
been done, or that the money—ina_ vyery large sum 
—was raised but the way in which it has been done. 
In 1913 there were seven special trains coming 
from as many sections of Ohio. These met in Pitts- 
burg and a string of seven trains went on to 
Washington to where the hotel arrangements and 
street transportation plans were perfect. 
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J. R., West Virginia: I regard the Journal of 
Education as the educational clearing house of 
the country. It should be on the desk of every 
superintendent and professional educator. The 
interests of national education are greatly bene- 
fiitted by the maintenance of such a high grade 
educational weekly. 
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TH® SALUTARY EFFECTS OF MUSIC 


To what are the beneficient effects of music due? 
Darwin, who never rested until he could explain a 
thing, if it were explainable, could nevertheless no more 
explain why musical tones in a certain order and 
rhythm afford pleasure, that we can account for the 
pleasantness of certain odors and tastes. “We know 
that sounds, more or less melodious, are produced dur- 
ing the season of courtship by many insects, spiders, 
fishes, amphibians and birds.” After all, says The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, we need 
go no deeper for an adequate explanation than that 
influences, such as music, which are agreeable, are there- 
fore salutary, and music is agreeable because its com- 
ponent tones are regular, periodic vibrations, even 
auditory waves precisely so many to each note, being 
in this regard unlike noises, which are irregular, dis- 
sonant, conflicting vibrations. Sound waves impinge 
on the hearing sense, whence the perception is conveyed 
to the brain. The benignant influence of music physi- 
cally is by the transmission of its influence from the 
cerebrum through the sympathetic system, which directs 
the various organs. Thus not only is music physic for 
the soul, dissipating mental depression, soothing 
psychic perturbations; but its influence may also en- 
hance nutrition, further digestion (as br the “liver 
music” of the French) and restore organic equilibrium. 
Indeed, the entire working of the human mechanism, 
physical and mental alike, may be lubricated by a 
stream of music, which art and science should there- 
fore have a place in the medical armamentarium.—Jour- 
nal of American Medical Association. 





THE MAN WHO DIDN’T SUCCEED 


They sing of the men who build the mills 
And girdle the earth with steel; 
Who fill the hour and wield the power 
That molds the public weal. 
Honor to them that in honor do 
The work that the world must need, 
And yet in chief I hold a brief 
For the man who didn’t succeed. 


’Tis not to excuse the indolent; 
No plea for the down and out; 
Nor specious rot condemning what 

The leaders are about. 
Merely to ask in a casual way 
Of those who chance to read, 
For fairer view, and kinder, too, 
Of the man who didn’t succeed. 


His house is small, his table light; 
His family must endure 

The snubs and sneers of the buccaneers 
Whose debts fall on the poor. 

Yet his is a home and no hotel, 
His wife is a wife, indeed, 

There’s nothing above his children’s love 
To the man who didn’t succeed. 


Admitting it’s true that he did not make 
The most of his talents ten, 
He won no pelf nor raised himself 
At the cost of his fellow men. 
His hands are clean, his heart,is white, 
His honor has been his creed— 
t Now who are we to say that he 
Is the man who didn’t succeed? 


—Peter Reed, in the New York Sun. 
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NEW ENGLAND NAMES—(IL.) 
[Stuart B. Stonein Zion’s Herald] 

Somerville honors the memory of Captain Richard 
Somers, naval officer in the war with Tripoli. 

Springfield had its name transferred from the town of 
Essex County, England. 

Brockton took the name of an old resident family. 

Chelsea has the name of an English town. 

Chicopee is Indian named, the word signifying “cedar 
tree” or “birch-bark place.” 
- Everett was named for 
Massachusetts. 

Fitchburg derived its name from John Fitch, one of 
the committee that procured the act of incorporation. 

Gloucester and Haverhill have names transferred from 
an English county and town, respectively. 

Holyoke was named for Rev. Edward Holyoke, an 
early president of Harvard College. 

Malden took its name from the borough of Maldon, 
in England. 

Newton, originally a part of Cambridge, when sep- 
arated was called Newtown, and was afterwards con- 
tracted to Newton. 

Adams and North Adams are monuments 
memory of the patriot, Samuel Adams. 

Pittsfield is one of the number of places in the United 
States named for Sir William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the 
celebrated English statesman. 

Quincy is a namesake of Colonel John Quincy. 

Salem was named by early settlers in the hope of 
peaceful security. It is a Hebrew word meaning 
“peace.” 

Taunton was named for the city in England. 

Waltham is supposed to have been named from Wal- 
tham Abbey, England. 

In Connecticut, Ansonia was named for Anson G. 
Phelps, senior partner of the firm of Phelps, Dodge & 
Co., which established the town. 


Danbury, Norwich and Derby have names of English 
cities. 


Hon, Edward Everett of 
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Naugatuck is Indian-named, the word meaning either 
“one-tree,” or “fork of the river.” 

New London was named from the English metropolis. 

Norwalk is said to have been named because, when 
purchased from the Indians, the northern boundary was 
to extend from the sea one day’s walk, according to the 
Indian marking of the distance. According to another 
authority, the name is derived from nagang, “point of 
land.” 

Torrington had its name transferred from England. 

Willimantic has an Indian name _ signifying “good 
lookout,” or, according to others, “good cedar swamps.” 

Winsted bears a name coined from Winchester and 
Barkhamsted, of which towns it was originally a part. 

In Rhode Island, Newport was so named by a part of 
settlers from Portsmouth, who called it a “new port.” 

Pawtucket has an Indian name, meaning “at the little 
falls.” 

Woonsocket is also an Indian-named, the word signi- 
fying “at the place of mist.” 
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E. S., Minnesota: The Journal of Education is 
the best magazine for the teaching profession I 
know of. We use the articles in it for our 
Parent and Teachers’ Association. 

E. C. A., Texas: Your Journal is a source of 
inspiration to me, and I am always extolling its 
merits to my friends. 

D. S. W. Illinois: I am exceedingly well 
pleased with the Journal. Even after reading the 
reviews of the news in the Literary Digests, I 
anticipate Dr. Winship’s review. 
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BOOK TABLE 
EARLY NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS. By Walter 
Herbert Small, late superintendent, Providence, 


Rhode Island. Boston, New York, Chicago: 

& Co. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

Of this book Dr. George H. Martin, long time secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education 
and the best authority, now or ever, on the educational 
history of Massachusetts, has this to say:— 

This book is a unique and valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of education and to the his- 
tory of New England. It shows exhaustive 
study of local records and town _ histories 
throughout the New England states. It shows 
also rare judgment and discrimination in detect- 
ing the significance of the quaint expressions of 
colonial thought and purpose. No book has 
ever been prepared which begins to be so full 
of information or to cover so wide a range in 
so exhaustive a way. 

As a source book of the story of one phase 
of New England’s history it will occupy a 
permanent place by itselt. It should go into 
all public libraries, into the libraries of colleges 
and normal schools, and it would also serve 
admirablv as a basis for class study in educa- 
tional history. 

These paragraphs are a discriminating, concise and 
forceful statement of the merits of the book. The 
fourth sentence simply states an unquestioned fact in a 
forceful way. “No book has ever been prepared which 
begins to be so full of information or to cover so wide 
a range in so exhaustive a way.’ What more could be 


Ginn 


said? We confess we do not know how to add a 
scintilla of emphasis thereto. 
THE SOVEREIGN PEOPLE. By Daniel Dor- 


chester, Jr. New York: Eaton & Mains, publishers. 

In these days of wars and rumors of war it is well to 
remember that there are questions not to be settled by 
the arbitrament of armed conflict, but by an appeal to 
that higher court where calm judgment poises above all 
human perturbations and whose decisions are deter- 
mined by the everlasting principles of human rights. 

It is fortunate that there are those leit who believe 
the immutable laws that determine men’s acts and 
destinies and that the whole human race is the better 
for recognizing the existence of these underlying and 
structural principles of society. If our laws simply re- 
sulted from the ebullition of men’s feelings we shoud 
find ourselves resisting them from time to time on the 
very reasonable ground that they did not fit conditions 
and were not adapted to our needs. 

Fortunately there are those whose meditations produce 
results we are willing to accept, and who submit broad 
and basal principles as the foundation of all law, and as 
the substructure upon which we build for life. The 
average man gives little thought to the philosophy of 
life, but he may find himself compelled to accept as his 
life policy the principles beaten out in the seclusion of 
the student and the philosopher. 

It is what Wordsworth calls “the harvest of 
eye,” that sways the world and leads men to accept 
principles they never dreamed existed. ‘ : 

Life is not a simple but a complex affair. It indeed 
becomes simple as Dr. Dorchester admirably shows 
where each learns his exact duties and obligations 
towards others and prepares to fulfill them. 

Dr. Dorchester will be recalled by many as the head 
of English at Boston University some years ago. He 
has since filled pulpits of the highest rank in various 
cities. His book is the culmination of years of pro- 
found study of the serious questions which sociology 
and economics offer. It is written in the purest and 
most idiomatic English, and would be worth reading for 
this alone. Its value is enhanced by its sober but fresh 
treatment of great questions—how great =: be 
gathered from the titles of a few of its chapters. There 
are “Some Old Oppressions,” “Shackles of posteeragy. - 
“Industrial Struggle,” “Rent the Modern Fate,” “The 
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New Socialism,” “Wealth and Welfare,” “Christ’s 
Kingdom.” . " : 
Upon such topics we must avoid shallow thinkers 


and flippant writers and devote ourselves to writers 
whose work as in Dr. Dorchester’s book is the out- 
come of careful observation, mature thought and long 
‘experience. To this we may add he is master of his 
subject, and thas a charm of style that alone will repay 
anyone for the effort to read and absorb this model 
volume. That one does not always accent his conclu- 
sions does not in the slightest detract from its value. 
It is thought-provoking and broadening in its effect— 
of which we all stand in need —W. P. A. 
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CAUSERIES EN FRANCE, «Conversation Book with 
Grammatical Notes. By E. E. Patton. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 195 pages. Price, 70 cents. 
Teachers and students who have used Patton’s “Aw 

American in Germany,” will need no urging to become 

acquainted with this companion volume. for French con 

versation. It has all the good qualities. of its pré 
decessor and some of its own besides.. There are filty- 
one chapters treating an astonishing diversified series of 
subjects dealing with daily life, each chapter being 
followed by notes on grammar, syntax, and vocabulary 
so arranged as to be helpful but not intrusive. The 
arrangement of French text and English translation 

On opposite pages, as in the German book, is an ex- 

cellent one from every point of view. The material is 

interesting, and, best of all, the language is real French. 

As a handy manual for students and travelers “Causerieg 

en France” is unsurpassed. 


AN IfALIAN READER OF NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY LITERATURE. Compiled and edited by IL 
D. sergen; revised and completed by G. B. Weston 
(Harvard University). Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
244 pages. Price, ; 

The Bergen and Weston Italian Reader is an ex- 
tremely well-planned and well-executed piece of work, 
one that should gladden the heart of many an Italian 
teacher. It contains over forty selections, divided about 
equally between prose and poetry, although the prose 
selections take up more space. The authors include 
such representative writers as de Amicis, de Sanctis, 
Fogazzaro, Serao, Villari, Giacosa, Foscolo, Giusti, 
Leopardi and Carducci, and the selections range from 
lvric poetry to history and travel description, with a 
few proverbs thrown in. Much of the material is from 
hitherto inaccessible sources, and all of it is interesting 
and stylistically good. It cannot but give an unusually 
clear insight into the literature of the last century and 
into the life and thought of the times as well. 

_We cannot refrain from adding a word of commenda- 
tion for the painstaking and scholarly way in which 
Mr. Weston has completed the task left unfinished by 
Mr, Bergen. The editosial apparatus is excellent, cdn- 
sisting of a vocabulary, in which the correct pronuncia- 
tion of every word is indicated, grammatical and ex- 
planatory notes, and short biographical notices of the 
authors represented. The paper, typography and 
binding are sensible and of good quality The book 
should meet with general favor. 


THE GIRL FROM GIRTON AND OTHER 


STORIES ABOUT SCHOOLS. THE BLACK 
HAND AND OTHER’ STORIES ABOUT 


SCHOOLS. By C. W. Bardeen, editor of the School 

Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 12 mo. 

Cloth. 235 pp., 181 pp., with supplement. 

These books form another addition to the 
productions of this prolific writer on schools, They 
contain six stories each, having. some of the usual 
characteristics of the other stories by the same author, 
but all of them entirely new. The supplement consists 
of two quotations, of thirtv-two pages in length, from 
the Journal of Education. As one of these selections 
savs, Mr. Bardeen is a man who has put the “go” in 
pedagogy. Anvone who has read the other sixty-four 
or more stories by this author will certainly desire to 
read these. 


inimitable 


KIT CARSON DAYS. 1809-1868. By Edwin L. 
Sabin. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $3.00. 

From the standpoint of history, biography and litera- 
ture this is a remarkable book. Kit Carson was one of 
America’s noble frontiersmen, one of the daredevil 
heroes, one of the brilliant Indian fighters, one of the 
patriotic leaders at a time, and in apart of the country 
where only such a character could be a commanding 
figure. The story is told with loyalty to fact and de- 
votion to literary art. It is one of the best stories ever 
told of frontier life among the Mexicans and cow boys 
of the Southwest, of the tragedies in California from 
1842 to 1860, of Indian treachery, bravery and cruelty 
in nearly every state from Texas to Oregon. 


The descriptions are near classic, there are intense 
character portrayals of one of the grandest of 
pioneers, scouts, hunters, traders, soldiers and near 


statesmen of America. There is bewitching romance, 
occasional comedy and real tragedy. 








.OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
(ry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
tyes and Granniated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
iust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
»y mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

im every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
teenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 








JANUARY. 
15-16. Kansas State Educational 
Council. Topeka. D. Ells- 


worth, Emporia, secretary. 


22-28. Conference of Ohio College 
Teachers of Education. Wooster, 
Ohio. Alvin J. Miller, Depart- 
ment of Education, the College of 
Wooster, chairman. 


29-30: Nebraska Association of City 


Superintendents. York. Super- 

intendent Wilson Tout, North 

Platte, pres.; Superintendent W. 
T. Davis, McCook, sec’y. 
FEBRUARY. 

4-5: School Directors’ Department. 

Pennsylvania State Educational 

Association. 


12-13: Kansas Association of School 
Superintendents of First and Sec- 
ond Class Cities, State Normal 
School, Emporia. 


20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 


22-26: N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

MARCH. 

8-7: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Twelfth Annual Convention, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. A.-V. Ray- 
mond, Buffalo, local chairman. 
Association office, 332 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, IlIlinois. 


18-20. South 


State 
Teachers’ 


Florence. 


Carolina 
Association. 
APRIL. 
8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 

Teachers’ Association, Benton. 
25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 


of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


26-27: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
lege. 


MAY 
7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 


De Kalb. 


JUNE. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 


and University of California. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 

The Maine school report for 1914, 
contains the first official statement of 
the operation of the new pension act 
pessed in 1913. For the year ending 
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the school year preceding Septem- 
ber 1, 1913, and were therefore ac- 
cording to the terms of the law en- 
titled to receive full pensions on the 
basis of their terms of service. Of 
these twenty-six had served thirty- 
five years or more and hence were 
awarded the maximum pension of 
$250. Three had served up to the 
thirtv-year limit and received pen- 
sions of $200, while one on the 
twenty-five year basis received a 
pension of $150. The law makes 
provision for those who had retired 
prior to the date of the provisions 
of its enactment being granted pen- 
sions on the basis of one-half that 
given to those in active service after 
its enactment. Of those pensioners 
to whom the retro-active feature of 
the law applies, fifty-five received 
$125, thirty-seven on thirty years of 
service received one-half the medium 
pension or $100 while twenty-nine 
on the twenty-five year basis re- 
ceived one-hali the medium amount 
or $75. 

Relative to the claim that the 
enactment of this pension law would 
increase the efficiency of the public 
schools. the report says:— 

“Not only have teachers whose 
efficiency has become impaired been 
retired, but a burden of anxiety has 
been lifted from the lives of a great 
many teachers who have _ hitherto 
been oppressed by the knowledge 
that their meagre wages were afford- 
ing little or no opportunity for sav- 
ing against approaching age. The 
cost of this act will be but a fraction 
of one per cent. of the total expense 
for education and will yield advan- 
tages that will directly or indirectly 
reach every school.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
MARLBORO. Tihe school com- 
mittee asked for a $50,000 grade 
schoolhouse at its last meeting. 
Superintendent Ernest P. Carr was 
re-elected. 


BOSTON. The colleges in the 
neighborhood of Boston, together 


with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, invited the other 
Massachusetts Colleges and Univer- 
sities to meet together January 6, at 
Boston University, to discuss plans 
for the further advance in University 
Extension Courses, and common 
action in other lines of public ser- 
vice. 

The colleges in the neighborhood 
of Boston, together with tne Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
have for the past five years united to 
form the “Commission on Extension 
Courses,” which has offered exten- 
sion courses of collegiate grade given 
at convenient centres in Boston and 
Cambridge by instructors drawn 
from the staff of the several institu- 
tions, 


MIDDL& ATLANTIC STATES. 





MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. A 


Baltimore 


newspaper is propounding to the 
school children of Maryland thirty 
questions pertaining to local and 


State history, with an offer of gold 
and silver medals for the _ best 
answers. 

One of the questions is: 
ef the Lords Baltimore Did 
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are: “In What Battle of the Civil 
War Did the Confederate First 
Maryland Regiment Face the Union 
First Maryland Regiment?” “When 
Did Congress Meet in Baltimore?” 
“How Was Land Secured for the 
Washington Monument and How 
Were the Funds Obtained to Build 
It?’ “What Candidates for Presi- 
dent of the United States Have Been 
Nominated in Baltimore?” and “Who 
Was Johns Hopkins?” 

Others have to do with the way in 
which Maryland laws are made and 
how Baltimore raises funds. 





NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. The twelfth 
convention of the Religious 
tion Association will be held here, 
March 3 to 7. The thirty different 
meetings of the convention will 
focus attention on the topic of “The 
Rights of the Child.” There will be 
about one hundred papers and _ ad- 
dresses discussing the place of the 
child in the family, the churches, the 
state, the schools and the civic life, 
and the plans for properly fitting 
the child for the needs of modern 
life. 

Some of the notable persons who 
will participate are: Bishop Charles 
D. Williams, Bishop F. J. McCon- 
nell, President John T. Finley, Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Dr. Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Charles T. Stelzle, 
Hon. Philander P. Claxton, Rabbi 
Abram Simon, Mrs. Ella Lyman 
Cabot, Graham Taylor, President 
Charles F. Thwing. 

The Association recently 
the policy of alternating 
convention, the one held 
was of the “specialized 
sisting of reports and _ conferences 
on higher education; the one this 
year will be of the “popular type” 
with large public meetings in addi- 
tion to the many conferences and re- 
ports of special commissions. 

Preliminary programs may be 
obtained on request to the office of 
the Religious Education Association, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chieago, Illinois. The local ar- 
rangements are in charge of a com- 
mittee representing Buffalo’s 
churches and schools, with Dr. A. V. 
Raymond as chairman. 

ALBANY. The classical 
of the New York State T 
Association is one of the most active 


annual 
Educa- 


adopted 
types of 
last year 
type,” con- 


‘ 


section 


in the organization, Mason D. Gray, 
the president, published a neat and 
comprehensive report of the sec- 


tion’s activities. 

NEW YORK CITY. In the third 
installment of its report on the re- 
sults of twelve years’ work the 
General Education Board, founded 
by John D. Rockefeller, deals with 
“Conditional Giving,’ and explains 
why the board makes it a policy to 
give only a part of the money re- 
quired by an institution. The report 
says:— 

Up to June 1, 1914, the General 
Education Board made contributions 
to 103 colleges and universities: to 
nineteen of these it has made a 
second appropriation. The sums 
pledged by the board amount to 
$10,582,591.80; the institutions as- 
sisted have themselves undertaken 
to raise additional sums aggregating 
almost $40,000,000. 

It will have been remarked that 
the gifts of the General Education 

ard to call and universities 


eges 
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are irivariably part only of the sum 
which the institutions in question 
have undertaken to raisé.) It should, 
however, be stated that this does not 


mean that the General Education 
Board requires an imstitution to 
raise any particular sum or to raise 


money in any particular way. Quite 
the contrary is the case. el lit 

Not the board, but the institu- 
tion, takes the initiative, by announc- 
ing to the board its intention to un- 
dertake the raising of a certain sum, 
toward which a contribution is fre- 
quested from the General Education 
Board. In giving, the board is, 
therefore, in exactly the same. posi- 
tion as every other contributor; all 
alike subscribe definite sums toward 
a specified total; all are, therefore, 
conditional givers. The Général yEd- 
ucation Board appears to stand out 
from the others, mot - because, ats 
offer. is amy mofe conditional, but 
simply because it is usually. the 
largest single contributor. : 

Modest unconditioned ‘gifts might 
indeed prove a hindrance rather 
than a help. A new _ building pre- 
sented without an increase of en- 
dowment sufficient to carry the addi- 
tional expense incurred in running it; 
an endowed professorship unaccom- 
panied by increased general funds; a 
new campus without further unen- 
cumbered funds with which to de- 
velop and care for it—these and 
other unconditioned benefactions 
tend to embarrass, not to assist, a 
university. 

Conditional giving means, there- 
fore, that when an institution under- 
takes to raise money for expansion, 
it has calculated what it needs in 
order, not only to make, but to sup- 
port a progressive move. To this 
end every giver increases the lever- 
age by means of which the required 
total may be collected; every giver 
accepts a certain—not infrequently a 
large—responsibility for the future 
of the institution. 

The total amount at the disposi- 
tion of the administrators of the 
board was $52,000,000, and of this 
$34,000,000 yet remains to be used in 
carrying on the work. In the first 
section of the report it was shown 
that the appropriations up to June 30 
amounted to $15,894,355.89. The 
second section explained the way in 
which the colleges and universities 
were chosen as worthy of endow- 
ment. This second section also 
showed the conditions which an in- 
stitution must meet to be worthy of 
participating in the fund of the 
General Education Board and paid a 
tribute to denominational colleges 
and universities. 

The thirty-second annual meeting 
of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America was held at Colum- 
bia University, December 29, 30, 31. 
The hospitality of the University 
was much appreciated by the mem- 


bers. The association listened to a 
felicitous address of welcome by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, 


followed by the address of the retir- 


ing president, Professor Felix E. 
Schelling, on “The American Pro- 
fessor.’ Wednesdar the members 


were the guests of the University at 
a Iuncheon at the University Com- 
mons, 

At the various sessions of the 
association, twenty-six papers were 
read, thirty-one others being  pre- 
sented by title only. The following 
were elected to honorary member- 
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ship;Professor” Willy "Bang “(Lou=" 
vain), Professor Ferdinand Bruno 


(Paris) ana Proféssor - Aflfre 
Jéanroy (Paris). 
n the same days the Central 


Division met at Minneapolis as the 
guests of the University of Minne- 
sota. The entertainment paralleled 
that given at New York, the address 


of welcome being delivered by 
President George E. Vincent, -fol- 
lowed by the ~address of Professor 


Julius Goebel, chairman of the Cen- 
tral Division, on “The New Prob- 
lems of American Scholarship,” after 
which the members were received by 
President and Mrs. Vincent. Other 
entertainments included two 
luncheons at the Minnesota Union, 
a smoker for the gentlemen, and a 
feception for the ladies. At the 
several sessions of the Division 30 
papers were read, as well as» sixteen 
presented by title only. 

The 1915 meeting will be a union 
meeting and will probably be held at 
Cleveland. The officers of the 
Association for 1915 are as follows: 
president, J. B. Fletcher, Columbia; 
vice-presidents, O. F. Emerson, 
Weston Reserves; B. J. Vos, 
Indiana, and Mary V. Young, Mt. 
Holyoke; secretary, W. G. Howard, 
Harvard; treasurer, A. F. Whittem, 


Harvard; Central Division: chair- 
man, W. H. Hulme, Western 
Reserve; secretary, C. B. Wilson, 


Iowa State. The Executive Council 
and Editorial Committee remain un- 
changed. 


NEW JERSEY. 
EAST ORANGE. Vernon L. 


Davey, for thirty-five years con- 
nected with the schools of East 
Orange when he retired from the 


superintendency a little more than a 


year ago, the man who put East 
Orange in her enviable front rank 
position educationally, died here 


December 30. He had been ill since 
June. 

TRENTON. Assistant Com- 
missioner Lewis H. Carris, in charge 
of Industrial Education in the state, 
has a new assistant in E. A. Reuther, 
who has been in charge of manual 
training work in Westfield. Mr. 
Reuther will have supervision of the 
work in manual training in the 
schools of the state that are assisted 
by grants from the State Treasury, 
which pays out annually nearly 
$200,000 in aiding manual training 
in the various school districts, pay- 
ing each district as much money as 
is raised in the district for that pur- 
pose up to the limit of $5,000.00. Mr. 
Reuther’s assistance will leave Com- 
nussioner Carris more free to pro- 
mote the work in Vocational Train- 
ing, which is getting a very satisfac- 
tory start in the larger cities of the 
State, 


The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in its edu- 
cational meeting just hela in Phila- 
delphia, drew on New Jersey for 
two of its speakers,—Superintendent 
William E, Stark of Hackensack, 
described the educational measure- 
ments that he is using in the schools 
of that city, while Superintendent 
Don C. Bliss of Montclair presented 
“Educational Measurements from 
the Point of View of the School 
Administration.” 

The same general topic of effi- 
ciency was treated at the State 
Teachers’ Association which held its 


d} 
annual meeting in Atlantic City — 
i the _holidays. Superintendent 
Mascot of Plainfield on “T en 
ing for Efficiency,” describing the 
tests used in Plainfield in English, 
arithmetic and spelling. and showing 
the improvement in these subjects 
during the last two years. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


MISSISSIPPI. 
JACKSON. The development of 


the consolidated school plan in 
Mississippi, with the transportation 
feature, has probably been more 


rapid in Mississippi than any other 
southern state, and at -the present 
time there are forty-five counties 
having 177 such institutions, employ- 
ing 523 teachers,. using »332,. school 
wagons that daily transport to and 
from the schools, 5,979 pupils. 

These figures have just been com- 
piled by J. T. Calhoun, state agent 


for rural schools, and his statistics 
have been officially approved by 
State. Superintendent of Education 
W. H. Smith. 


Superintendent Smith, the original 
boys corn club man in the South, 
and familiarly known as “Corn 
Club” Smith, was for several years 
very active in the work of consoli- 
dating the rural schools. In many 
instances, before he was succeeded 
by Mr, Calhoun, and himself suc- 
ceeded J. N. Powers as state super- 


intendent of education, Mr. Smith 
combined from two to six schools 
into one. 

Mr. Calhoun has proved an en- 
thusiastic and capable successor to 
Mr. Smith. 

TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. State Superintendent 
W. F. Doughty of Texas serids a 
message to the twenty’ million 
school children of the nation sug- 


gesting that they have read to them 


for opening exercises March 2d, 
Psalm 19, verse 14. The date is that 
of Texas’ Declaration of Indepen- 


dence in 1836, and is also only two 
days later than the date of its an- 


nexation to the United States in 
1845. 


CEATRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

URBANA. A petition having the 
names of two thousand Chicago 
school teachers was laid before the 
board of trustees of the University 
of Illinois at its last meeting. The 
petition followed and supported a 
formal reauest that a branch college 
of the University be established in 
Chicago in order that thousands of 
teachers in service may have an op- 
portunity to extend their academic 


and professional education along 
definite lines leading to a college 
degree. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY. 
are the most efficient and depend- 
able harvest hands, savs W. L. 
O’Brien, Commissioner of Labor for 
Kansas. Mr. O’Briery addressed the 
committee meeting here under the 
auspices of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relatiens to 
work out systematic distributing of 


College students 
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SPRINGFIELD, 


SPEND MONEY TO SAVE mT! 


Rapidly growing communities make rapidly growing 
Text Book Bills 


TAXPAYERS AND SCHOOL BOARDS 
Demand the conserving of Books. 
3 per cent. of the cost added to the cost of the Books 


will save 40 per cent. of 


Write to HOLDEN. He will tell you how 


_ JHE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


LES Cc. MOLE B,' President 





the Text Book bill 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 





harvest labor in the principal grain 
growing states. 

“We correspond with sabout thirty 
colleges each spring,” he _ said. 
“The boys come in bunches and 
work intelligently. When they 
finish in one locality they telegraph 
to headquarters asking where to go 
next.” 

ST. LOUIS. The St. Louis Pub- 
lic School Museum is now housed in 
the Peabody School Building which 
had been left vacant because most of 
the pupils had left the district and 
others could be cared for in schools 
of the neighborhood. Most of the 
lower floor is taken up for the dis- 
play department. These display 
rooms, however, do not constitute 
the museum proper, because it is a 
traveler. It is found in thousands 
of boxes, cases, jars and _ bottles 
ready to go out to do its work in 
the schools. The museum now in- 
cludes 1,750 individual collections in 
the museum building but over 7,000 
are either in active circulation or 
packed ready to go out. In _ addi- 
tion to the specimens are 4,000 
lantern slides, 8,000 stereoscopes and 
over 2,000 colored charts and photo- 
graphs. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. During the winter of 
1914, State Superintendent Delzell 
at the request of a number of super- 
intendents of city schools in 
Nebraska called a meeting at 
Lincoln, and an _ organization was 
started known as the Nebraska Asso- 
ciation of City Superintendents. The 
membership is. made up of the city 
superintendents of all cities of 
Nebraska which are organized un- 
der Articles 21, 22 and 28 of the 
School Laws. This gives the asso- 
ciation fifty-seven members. In 
limiting the membership, the  pro- 
moters had two thoughts in mind; 
to enable those having common 
problems of Administration and 
Supervision to discuss these matters 
free from the distracting influences 
caused by the intrusion and presence 
of those who are not in this work, 
and so are not directly interested, 
and to keep the number down to 
such porportions that discussion and 
lack of formality will prevail. There 
have been no dues nor no expenses 


so far. The executive committee is 
composed of the president, the 
secretary and the state superinten- 
dent. Superintendent Stoner has in- 
vited the association to hold its 
winter meeting at York. January 29 
and 30. The plan for the program 
includes inspection of the different 
departments of the York City 
Schools; a general session devoted 
to the problems of Supervision with 
speakers introducing each subject 
and ample opportunity for dis- 
cussion; a dinner and after session 
given over to enjoyment and enter- 
tainment: a general session de- 
voted to the problems of adminis- 
tratian; business meeting. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

DEADWOOD. Miss Florence 
Glenn who has been county superin- 
tendent as long as the laws of this 
state will allow, and one of the best 
in the state, has gone to Pierre to 
enter upon work in the State De- 
partment of Education. 





OHIO. 


OBERLIN. Dean Charles Nel- 
son Cole of Oberlin College is re- 
ported as advocating the adoption 
of a svstem of studv at Oberlin 
modeled upon the English plan now 
in force at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The English plan 
divides the men into two classes, one 
known as “pass” students. the other 
as “honors” students. The ‘“‘pass”’ 
man receives a less thorough training 
than the “honors” man. His exam- 
inations are easier and his work is 
lighter. The ‘honors” man, how- 
ever, receives training which is 
superior to any undergraduate work 
at present offered in America. He is 
under the special care of a tutor, and 
is given every opportunity to develop 
the highest quality of scholastic 
ability. Dean Cole feels that such a 
system might be initiated at Oberlin 
by the end of the sophomore year, 
when students enter upon _ their 
maior work. By this time the real 
scholars will have been discovered. 
These men can be singled out for 
honors in each department and de- 
veloped according to the English 
system. The standard for the re- 
maining students would not be 
lowered, but would remain as at 











present which is considered hard 
enough for the man of average 
ability. 

CLEVELAND. Leading Cleve- 
land business men thave endorsed the 
plan for co-operation between Cleve- 
land High Schools and business in- 
terests. 


If the co-operative system is estab- 
lished here, students in high schools 
will be enabled to work half of their 


time and study the remainder of the 
time. 


CINCINNATI. Hamilton County 
teachers have gone on record for an- 
other revision of the state school 
laws. In the resolutions adopted at 
a recent meeting of their county 
association is the following:— 4 

“We pledge ourselves to abide by 
the decrees as set forth in the re- 
cently enacted school laws, believing 
that a rigid enforcement of these 
laws will demonstrate their weak 
nesses and the need of rational legis- 
lation that will bring about a school 
system that shall be a consummation 
that probably was desired and con- 
temnlated by the embryonic legisla- 
tion enacted by the session of 1914, 
but to our minds is far short of the 
ideal or even satisfactory, although 
we recognize it to be a step in the 
right direction in that it has forced 
us from the rut and caused a desire 
for more favorable conditions.” 

COLUMBUS. 


Ohio school code 


Retention of the 

without change 
until it has been more thoroughly 
tried was favored in resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association here 
last week. 

The association also opposed the 
elimination of state public school 
levies, and favored the restoration of 
the one mill levy. The teachers are 
opposed to being included under the 
workmen’s compensation act and 
prefer a pension law. 

The Jones draft of a state pension 
law was favored, and the legislative 
committee was urged to bring it be- 
fore the legislature. This _ bill 
creates a pension fund by withhold- 
ing one per cent. of all teachers’ 
salaries, and the appropriation by 
the state of one per cent. of the state 
total appropriation for school pur- 


NOS 2S 
poses. 
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The teachers also went on record 
as favoring the centralization of the 
schools without reference to county 
or townshinr lines: as desiring reten- 


tion of agricultural instruction in 
public schools; for a nonpartisan 
state board of education to serve 


without pay, and the retention of 
state supervisors of educational col- 
leges. 

The School Improvement Feder- 
ation favored the abolishing of the 
agricultural supervisors. 


WISCONSIN. 


OSHKOSH. The rest room in 
the Wisconsin State Building at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition is to be 
equipped with furniture made by 
pupils of the industrial department of 
the Oshkosh Normal School. 

The furniture includes twenty- 
three pieces. All are to be of native 
Wisconsin birch and the workman- 
ship will be entirely by pupils, ex- 
cepting the upholstery. The ex- 
pense for material will approximate 
$450, and Principal Schmidt asserts 
that the furniture could not be dupli- 
cated in a regular manufactory for 
less than $1,000. 

In addition to this furniture, pupils 
of the local school are turning out 
a 40-foot facade of 16-foot height, for 
the Wisconsin section of the general 
educational building at the exposi- 
tion. 


ee 


MINNESOTA. 


MARSHALL. Superintendent H. 
R. Painter of Lyon County keeps in 
close touch with all his teachers not 
only through visits but by means of 
a frequent circular letter giving ex- 
pression to his ideas for assistance in 
school work in considerable detail. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 

OGDEN CITY. J. C. Hogenson, 
who has charge of the club work and 
the plant bureau of industry of the 
Utah Agricultural, C. L. Anderson, 
assistant state leader of high school 
clubs, W. H. Manning of Weber 
Academy and County Superinten- 
dent W. N. Petterson have joined in 
planning a strong vocational and 
agricultural education program for 
this county. 

SALT LAKE CITY. Utah ranks 
sixth among the states of the union 
in the matter of low percentage of 
illiteracy and ninth in the list as re- 
gards expenditures per capita of 
population for educational purposes. 

The state is spending $4,500,000 an- 
nually to educate its children, which 
is $38.88 per capita  popula- 
tion. It has a school population of 
117,632 and an average attendance of 
96,679. The value of its school prop- 
erty is estimated at $9,000,000. 

These facts are from the biennial 
report of A. C. Matheson, state 
superintendent of public instruction. 
_ The report contains recommenda- 
tions tor important changes in 
school laws. 

The _ principal 
are, briefly:— 

Establishment of an institution for 
feeble-minded children, distinguished 
entirely from the industrial school 
or the state mental hospital. 

That the state board of education 
nave power to fix requirements for 
teaching certificates, 


recommendations 
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That the board be free to use funds 
as it sees fit to the best advantage of 
the school system. 

That the courses of study be pre- 
pared before textbooks are adopted, 

That . county consolidation of 
school districts be extended and that 
the size of school population should 
not prevent such consolidation. 

That the state high school fund be 
made available earlier in the year. 

That a minimum salary be) pro- 
vided for county superintendents: so 
as to insure them an adequate living 
compensation. 

That the state apportionment be 
withheld from districts, failing to. re 
port by Novemher 1. 

That state aid be extended in»dis- 
tricts where the regular tax is _ in- 
sufficient to provide proper schools 
for the children. 

That the state school architect de- 
vote his entire time to supervision of 


buildings. 
The report reviews at length the 
work of the late Superintendent A. 


C. Nelson, showing how the schools 
develoned under his direction. Par- 
ticular mention is made of the vast 
improvement wrought by the super- 
intendent throtigh his plan of county 
consolidation into high school units. 


MIDVALE. The new Jordan 
High School building was dedicated 
last month, and it is a building of 
which South Salt Lake County is 
proud. In a state of fine school 
buildings it is among the best. The 
auditorium seats nearly 1,000. The 
total cost was about $165,000. Orson 
Ryan is superintendent of the Jor- 
dan School district. During the 
week of January 11 to 15, 1915, there 
will be an institute or educational 
gathering for all of the people of the 
Jordan District at the Jordan High 
School. The program will include 
general lectures on Rural Topics 
and the discussion of Rural Life 
Problems by prominent men and 
women both from the state at large 
and from our State Educational In- 
stitutions; round table discussions 
and regular classroom work with 
class demonstrations by the regular 
members of the Jordan High School 
faculty. For instance—courses 
covering the entire week will be 
given in such subjects as Cooking, 
Sewing, Hygiene, Health, Stock 
Judging, Pruning, Keeping of Farm 
Literature for the Rural Home, etc 
Accounts, Farm Buildings, Singing, 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


IDAHO, 


BOISE. The State Board of Ed- 
ucation has filed its first biennial re- 
port with the Legislature. 

The institutions included in the re- 
port are the University of Idaho, the 
state normal at Lewiston, the state 
normal at Albion, the Academy of 
Idaho at Pocatello, the -cshool for 
the deaf, dumb and blind, and the 
Idaho Industrial Training School at 
St. Anthony. The report also con- 
tains the biennial report of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
so that the entire field of educational 
work in Idaho is presented for the 
first time in unified form. 

The report reviews the plan of 
unified control of educational affairs 
in this state, discusses the task, the 
time allowed, tells of the employed 
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TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. G. Boyden, M. A, 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
cor:mercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 











officers of the board, the system of 
accounting adopted, the plan of ad- 
ministration, the — filling of _ the 
vacancy in the presidency of the wi- 
versity, cOnSolidation of the state ed- 
ticational administration, summer 
schools, rorganization of the state 
institutions,. review of these institu- 
tions and the board’s policy toward 
them, high schools, junior college 
work, constitutional and legislative 


provisions governing educational 
matters. 

WYOMING. 
CASPER. The officers of the 


Wyoming State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion elected for next year, at the 
meeting there, are: Miss Maud 
Dawes of Douglas, president; Su- 
perintendent V. H. Rowland of 
Lusk, vice president; Miss Nellie 
Wales of Thermopolis, Miss Flora 


Krueger of Rawlins and Miss May 
Hamilton of Douglas, secretaries; 
Superintendent Joseph E. Burch of 
Kemmerer, treasurer, and Superin- 
tendent McDonough, Miss Dawes 
and Miss Edith K. O. Clark con- 
stitute the new executive committee. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. The “sreater”’ 
Lincoln High School was opened to 
the -blic with brief exercises, 
November 24. The addition pro- 
vides a new auditorium and study 
hall and a gymnasium. and the re- 
modeling of the old building gives 
ten additional classrooms and better 


accommodations in several depart- 
ments. 

The new property cost $400,000 
exclusive of equipment. The 


“greater” high school includes the 
building erected eight years ago at 
a cost of $170,000. 





MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Modern Language Notes for Jan- 
uary (v. xxx, No. 1) has articles on 
topics connected with Coeneille, 
Chaucer, Schiller, Lope de Vega, 
and Sir Walter Scott, as well as re- 
views of recent books in the field, 
together with the usual notes, cor- 
respondence and bibliography. This 
periodical is of great assistance to 
teachers of the modern languages. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press). 


VERMONT FOR VACATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Journal of 
Education: At this time, when many 
teachers and superintendents are be- 
ginning to consider plans for next 
summer's vacation, the advantages 
offered by Vermont may be con- 
sidered with propriety. It is not ex- 
clusively a rich man’s playground, 
but a region where a small sum of 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencic 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


ew York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore,, 514 Journal Bldg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘7° Tremgct St: ass. 


Teachers, Officers, Schools, and Colleges! Save Time and Expense, Reduce 
Anxiety. Use Expert Service. Register Ncw. JAWES LEE LOVE Director 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST-, BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES EBELCG., WILKES-BARRE, FA 


“Different?” “Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me te ¢ tetter car dicate.” 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Hay, 1678. 








money will furnish a pleasant vaca- 


tion. 53 A Pee. | 
Vermont is rich in mountain, lake 
‘and river scenery. The Green 


Mountains extend from the Cana- 
dian boundary to the Massachusetts 
border, and with the outlying peaks 
‘and foothills, this system dominates 
a large portion of the area of the 
state. Lake Champlain extends for 
more than one hundred miles from 
the Canadian border southward, be- 
tween Vermont and New York. It 
is one of the largest bodies of fresh 
water in America, with the excep- 
tion of the Great Lakes, and on its 
shores and waters some of the not- 
able deeds of American history have 
been performed. There are in Ver- 
mont hundreds of lakes and_ ponds, 
large and small, and hundreds of 
streams are found in abundance in 
the Green Mountain State. One 
‘town in Washington county contains 
twenty-eight lakes and ponds. 

There are good hotels and board- 
‘ing houses which cater to the tourist 
trade, but Vermont affords another 
opportunity which should interest 
teachers, the opportunity of acquir- 
ing summer homes at small cost. 
Some teachers have found small 
Vermont farms very desirable in- 
vestments.. There are opportunities 
in Vermont to purchase a house and 
a few acres of land for a few hun- 
dred dollars. Some of these small 
farms contain apple orchards. Some 
teachers are setting out orchards 
and making plans ultimately to re- 
tire to their farms, or to provide 
from their orchards a source of 
revenue for later years. 


There are also plenty of available 
sites on the shores of Vermont 
lakes and ponds for bungalows. 

The cost of living in Vermont 
farming region is quite reasonable, 
and teachers who desire to obtain 
the maximum of comfort and recrea- 
tion for the money expended may 
find it worth while to_ investigate 
what Vermont has to offer. 

The State Publicity Bureau of Ver- 
mont will gladly answer questions 
concerning any subject relating to 
Vermont, and it will assist any 
teacher desiring to acquire a summer 
thhome in Vermont. 


Walter H. Crockett, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


English Teachers’ Meeting 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English in Chicago, was the largest 
and most enthusiastic meeting the 
Council has had. The delegates, 
who had come from most of the 
states of the Union took home with 
them new inspiration for their work 


and many practical ideas of instruc- 
tion. 


From President Baker’s address 
to Professor Curry’s witty and sug- 
gestive paper on, “Literature as 
Recreation,” the meetings were 
crammed full of strong papers and 
lively discussion. President Baker 
decried the soft pedagogy which 
would make reading only play. 
Enough of that kind of reading will 
be done without encouragement. 
The teacher should help the pupils to 
master more difficult things, those 
which call for real study. Maurice 

Moe of Appleton, Wisconsin, 
told of the United Amateur Press 
Association of America, an organi- 
zation whose members not only in- 
spire each other to better work but 
support both private and _ public 
bureaus of criticism. Many teachers 
already belong for their own pleasure, 
and the possibilitv of using this or- 
ganization and its work to create in- 
terest among the pupils is just be- 
ginning to be realized. Walter 
Barnes of Fairmount, West Virginia, 
presented a report upon rural 
schools, which pointed out very 
definitely several weak spots in their 
instruction in English branches. 


The interest centered, however, 
chiefly about the movements for 
voice training and better libraries. 
A large audience listened willingly 
to ten speakers who described the 
present defects of the American 
speaking voice and asked the Coun- 
cil to do something to correct the 
defects. Professor Clapp’s motion 
to appoint a very large representa- 
tive committee to make a thorough 
investigation of methods of voice 
training which could be applied in 
our common schools was carried en- 
thusiastically. The committee will 
be so constituted as to insure a 
thorough and impartial considera- 
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tion of all the methods now in use by 
various private teachers of the voice. 

The librarians, present in large 
numbers, made it clear that one of 
the urgent needs of our schools is 
strong libraries and _ well-trained 
librarians. C. E. Ayers of Warrens- 
burg Montana, insisted that if we 
are to make literature a delight to 
our pupils, we must have a good sup- 
ply and a wide variety of books 
accessible to those pupils. Mary E. 
Hall of Brooklyn added that the 
books will fail of their greatest use- 
fulness unless they are in charge of a 
librarian who is an inspiring guide 
in directing the pupil’s reading. The 
books should be supplemented by 
collections of pictures and placed in 
rooms with plants and good furni- 
ture. An English “club room” 
should open off the library. All 
this would cost almost as much as 
a science laboratory but it would 
minister to the inner life of the whole 
school as nothing else can. W. D. 
Johnston of the St. Paul Public 
Library emphasized the need of co- 
operation between the schools and 
the public libraries especially in the 
smaller places where school libraries 
are impossible. Teachers every- 
where may be of greatest assistance 
in selecting the books to be pur- 
chased. The Council adopted a res- 
olution recommending that the 
school authorities of each state ap- 
point a trained supervisor of school 
libraries. 

The following officers were 
elected: President, E. H. K. 
McComb, Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana: first 
vice-president, Edwin M. Hopkins, 
University of Kansas; second vice- 
president, Emma Breck, University 
High School, Oakland, California; 
secretary, James F. Hosic, Chicago 
Normal College; treasurer, C. C. 
Certain, Central High School, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 

The Counci: will hold a_ special 
meeting with the Denartment of Su- 
perintendence in Cincinnati in Febru- 
ary, 1915, at which English as an ad- 
ministrative problem will be dis- 
cussed. Plans are also laid for a 
very important session in connection 
with the N. E. A. at Oakland next 
August. This will be in part an in- 
ternational conference on the teach- 
ing of English. 

The executive office of the Council 
is at Sixty-eighth street and Stewart 
avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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nary use, in English or some other 
language; but it exempts from this 
test aliens who can prove that they 
are fleeing from religious persecu- 
tion, all aliens in transit through the 
United States, and aliens who have 
been lawfully admitted to the coun- 
try and have resided here five years, 
and who return after an absence of 


THE PRESENT COURSE OF IM- 
MIGRATION. 


As was to have been expected, the 
official figures show a huge falling 
off in the number of immigrants. 
For the calendar year 1913, the num- 
ber of aliens entering through the 
port of New York was 1,163,993; in 
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1914, it was only 573,675, or less than 
one-half of the preceding year’s 
total. This falling off is, ot course, 
mainly due to the war; but not. al- 
together, for it began before war was 
even thought of as a possibility. The 
greatest loss in any month of the 
year was in June, when the incoming 
aliens numbered but 57,139, as com- 
pared with 136,690 in June, 1913. 
This great change must be chiefly 
attributed to the curtailing of work 
in American shops and factories, an 
influence to which immigration is al- 
ways quick to respond. 
A LONG. LONG WAY TO A DE- 
CISION. 

The traditional “law’s delays” are 
exemplified anew in the decision just 
rendered by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the famous Danbury 
hhatters’ case., This case has been on 
trial in the courts for no less than 
eleven years. It involves the im- 
portant question of the individual 
financial responsibility of members oi 
labor unions for illegal acts of the 
officers of the unions. The United 
Hatters of North America and the 
American Federation of Labor, be- 
ing unable to induce a firm of hatters 
at Danbury, Connecticut, to unionize 
their shops, proclaimed a nation-wide 
boycott of the firm’s goods. Two 
fundamental questions were  in- 
volved: first, whether this proceeding 
was a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, as a combination for the 
restraint of trade; and _— second, 
whether individual members of the 


unions concerned were personally 
liable for the acts of the officers. 
The Supreme Court is unanimous 


upon both points. It holds that the 
boycott was a violation of the law; 
and that individual members, who 
paid their dues and delegated 
authority to the officers, are person- 
ally liable for damages. The dam- 
ages amount to $252,130.09; and the 
200 or more members and officers ot 
Connecticut labor unions who were 
defendants in the case are  individ- 
ually liable. The bank accounts and 
homes of many of them are already 
under attachment. This is an epoch- 
making decision. 


MAGAZINES 


—The per-lexing problems behind 
the war form the subject of the lead- 
ing articles in the January. Atlantic. 
Other stimulating articles cover a 
wide range of subjects. “An Endow- 
ment for the State” is Professor 
Alvin F. Johnson’s valuable solution 
of our taxation problem. In “Re- 
ligion and the Schools,” Washing- 
ton Gladden discusses matters of 
perennial interest: the support of 
parochial schools and the future of 
religious education. Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton finds food for anxious 
thought in the question of “Class- 
Consciousness and the Movies.” The 
lighter element in the magazine is 
furnished by: some unique “Unpub- 
lished Letters of Emily Dickinson’: 
by a war story from Katharine Ful- 
lerton Gerould; by a Turkish crook- 
story of H. G. Dwight’s, the devil- 
tries of “Rab and Dab,” and Abra- 
ham Rihbany’s amazing true story 
of his search for buried treasure. 
Poetry of wunusual- distinction is 
offered by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
and Katharine Butler, and the num- 
ber closes with the usual bundle of 
good-humor and satire in the skits 
of the Contributor’s Club. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 
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Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 
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$5,000) with excellent teachers. Ertab- 
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THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Did you getit? In “Teaching as a Business” 
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years of the successes and failures of applications. FREE 
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HE world wants proficient typis¢s. 
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PATA 


Read Our Offers 
to Typewriter Teachers 
and Pupils 


This is the reason that instruction and 


drill in typewriting have become such an important feature in all commercial 
courses. It is the reason that 42,216 Remington-made machines are used 
for instruction purposes in the schools of America—more than all other makes com- 


het -bined. Remington-made machines are in leading use, therefore proficient operators 


PIRST— Wc have established a COMPLETE SYSTEM 
Or Awarps for proficiency on our machines,asys- 
tem which includes both pupils and teachers, Dif- 
ferent Remington awards are open tothreeclasses 
of students (primary, intermediate and graduate), 
also toteachersa popeentoge of whosepupilsreach 
a certain standard of proficiency. Fullinformation 
concerning these awards and theconditions govern- 

same may be obtained by communicating 
with the Remington Typewriter office in any city. 


of these machines aze in leading demand—andthis demand is recognized bycommer- 
_ tial schools and teachers everywhere. We appreciate the efforts of the schools of the 

- country to turn out good Remington-trained typists in sufficient quantities to supply 
P thedemand. 42d we have recently adopted some new means to aid them in this purpose. 


SECON D—We have instituted Spectat TyPe- 
WRITER KENTAL TERMS TO STUDENTS, namely, 
a latest siodel Visible Remington, Smith Premier or 
Monarch Typewriter at $2.50 per month. Home prac- 
tice, supplementing school practice, is bound to re- 
sult in greater typing efficiency and those students 
who adept both methods of training are the ones 
who are certain to win the Remington School 
awards, and the later rewards of good positions 
at good pay. 





325-331 Broadway, New York 





It pays every pupil to get a “student’s rental” machine from us. It also 
pays all commercial teachers to tell their pupils of this exceptional offer 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


Branches Everywhere 
UTR TTL 











One teacher in every six thronghout the United States 
will be sick, injured or quarantined during the year 
1915. 


Figures of competent actuaries prove it. The experience 
of the T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers, veri- 
fiesit. Last year the T. C. U. paid eash benefits for sickness, 
accident or quarantine to one policy holder in every six. 


Those figures show that the danger you face from these 
sources is too imminent to be ignored. How will you man- 
age when your expepses are doubled or your salary stopped 
by sickness, accident or quarantine ? 


‘The T. C. U. will solve this problem for you. It will pro- 
vide a certain income at such times if you enroll now while 
you are well. It will pay you 850 when injured, sick or 
quarantined, and $1000 te $2000 for accidentai death. 


Don’t wait till it’s too late. It costs nothing to in- 
vestigate. Mail coupon at once for particulars. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Dept. J., ~ . . Lincoln, Nebr. 


Please tell me more about T. C. U., the National Organization 
for Teachers, and what it will do for me 
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TEACHERS 
ESPECIALLY 


are inconvenienced by hoarseness, coughs, 
andcolds. You will find that 


| BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TT ROCHES 








are not only a most effective remedy and 
prompt relief but that taey are no bother 
to take and do not upset nerves or stomach 
nor create thirst, as do candy cough drops. 
They are not sticky, can be carried in purse 
or pocket and keep indefinitely. 


Contain no opium nor anything injurious. 


Sold only in Boxes—Never in bulk. 
25c. 50c. and $1.00. Sample Free. 


/ 


John |. Brown & Son 
| BOSTON, MASS. 
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